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^ provide direct implications for training in the fall. We - 
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Tail Exzcativt Summary oaXlim6^ iinding6' thj. ont-yzax 
'zvaluation Title., ^11, ESEA innvvatJ^z pKo.jzttJi cavz^ing the. - 
pvilod Pi July 1 975 thKougk June. 1 976 . Tht Uzxximack Bducation ~^ 
Czntt7i^6 ^valuation Titlz III pKoje.ct6 ,iocu6zd upon tk^ ioMm- 
tivz.^tdge.6 aj{ t<faluation vie.u)td (J^om tvoq ^i)tX6p^ctiv^6 :\ - - 

' ' ' '# How did the. pxojtct6 d^Kive. 6'tKCit(igiz6 

f iox impltmzntation OjJ ob j tCti^ve.^^ de.iinzd 
\^ in tkzix pxopo6al4>? T ^ ' 

\ . • What pAqcz66 did pxojzct din, zc to^ ^ olio vo 

in attempting to bAing about' thangz in ^ ' s 
/' thzin, At^pe^ctivt communiti^6? 

Thi6 Exzcutivz Summary pe.Atdin6 di^.zctly to th^6£ qu^ihtion6 
and pAe.£tnt6 iinding6 , implication^ ^ and Azcomme.ndation6 . The. 
^"zpoAt^.^u^hich iollou)6' pAe.^e.nt6 a compilation o^ in6igkt6 and in^oK- 
\ation gathzKtd through the. e.xpzAie.ncz6 o^ a 6iK-mzmbe.A e.valuation 
)e.am utilizing mailed qut6tionnaiAe.6 , on-6itt inte^Avi^m, and ({eed- 
back 6 e.66i6nit . ' ^ * 

m - - 

. Tfi^e undtAlying i66uz4 ^ox innovation iri (^'a^6achu6Ztt6 OKZ 
e.xt\e.fmty compte.x^ involving a6 thzy do ihz tKan^ition o i funding 
'iKam\fe.dz^al tb^ local 6uppcAt. Thi6 il' Z6pzcially tAue.^ lox tho6e. 
pA0je>ct6 iundzd duAing* ¥y 76 6incz thzy vozAz onz-yzoK p\oj^ct6. 
The. okitntation OjJ thiM evaluation dz6igk addAz^izd significant ' ^ \ 
i66ue.6\£ac\ng futuAe. pAojcct^ lu)he.tk^A* th^y be. Title. IV-C, o\ 4pec^4 
pXoje.ctl{ to impKoic education in tht Comnwnvoe.alth. \ * ' 

Tvoo 6upple.mzntaky KcpoKt^ axe. availaote. voith thi6 Exccutivz 
SammaAy vohich pcAtain diACctly^ to the. i66ue^. The.6Z include* 

# A 6umma^y of tht Ae.6ult6 of intcAvie.vo6 

u)ith 32 pAojzct diAe.(itoA6 vohith wcxe. conducted 
by evaluation team mzmbe.X6 fAom fcbAuaxy to/ ' 
ApAil of 1976. ^ * . 

* # The. anal,y6i6 of 6uAve.y data collected {n.om , j 
que^tlonnaiAe^ de^i^gn^d .and administered by 
^ , AAth4A V. Little, Inc. ' ' ^ 

ThSrAe die ti^o related at)t)endiCt^e6 : 'The T raining Session agen^iXs, 
and a Technical Appendix u)hieh contains' questionnaires and survey 
'instrumer^k^ utilized. The Technical Appendix contains^ an index by 
subject a:nd tit^e for all projects and all project pr6posal6 are 
avaitkble on fdicrofiche. ^, ' / ' / 
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^. We KdcommzYid tk\t training be ^ocu'6Z(i ^n.^th^, zrm^^lng 
Kqto. oi thz pKoj^ct dlxtctoK a4 dl{^iQ.XQ,nt i^om tradi- 
tional Kott6 in zducatidn'. ; ' - 



2. We A^eaommend that ,tKa>L^Zng ^o^ p^oje^ct mans^go^m^nt o<J 
Titlz JV-C pxojdctjs ^oca4 on^ thz pKohlam o£ ovo^Ktoad 
and ,hovo It might aZt'o^viatz^. Thl6 voltt KQ^quiJio: A ' 
Kivizvo oi ^p^zcl^ic^ytolQ. ^unctlon6 ^ok tho. p^ojtct 
dlKzcton,. 

■ ' ■■ . - \ \ • 

3. We Kzcommznd that , txalnlng {^oK Tlf.tt Il'-C pKojzct 
' dlKZcton,6 diZal' iA)ith manag^mznt' complex 4{/-6iemi 
. through a p4oce44 o^'ptanrnd changz. 

* * 

4. Training {^oK pfiojzct dlxtctoKh should Incladz thz 
dtvttopmtnt o^i ^tKatzglth that piz\)tnt jthe. pKojtct 
{^^om ,\tlng ktpt '"l^olo^te.d and apaKt iKom tht hy^tzm. 

5* We xzcommznd that thz Tltlz pK0j(ict6 otxtllna taxtq 
In thz impHmantation 6tag(L6 p^ojactad long-Kangz plan^ 
C06t6 and ImpZlcatlonh i^oK LEA continuation oi thz 
Innovation, ^ 



6. We xtcommand that dl{^{^u6lon iund4> be made available 
at ^thz State. Izvtt to a66l6t 4udce44^u£ pxojzct6 In 
the.1^ dliiu6lon z{^{^0Kt6 a6 \fa^t o^ tht validation 
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'a. OverView 



On Ofctober 1, 19 75, Dr^. Richard J, Layin submitted a proposal 
on biBhalf of the Merrimapk Educatioii Center to the Curripulum 
Services Bureau within the -^jassachusetts * Department o,f Education. 
The proposal outlined a pr^ess for evaluating 32 state-wide^ 
Title III^ ESEA projects funded by the, Department ina975-76. , ^ 
By using a variety of ^ techniques , both formative anj3 "summetive ^ 
evaluations were to be undertaken- with an immediate view to en- 
hancing the success of Title III projects in their beginning - 
SJtages . ' ' ' • 

i ' ^ 

, ' The purpose 1:>t Title III of the Elementary and- Secondary ' 
Education Act .was to 'prombte 'innovation and change in education. 
Tbe^t^sk of the evaluation team was to conduct ^n ev^luataon of 
the projects- including their management and their impact. The 
Evaluation proposal was developed ^from assumptions that there 
weret daily ac^ministrative problems .in addition to problems in 

'continuing the- projects and in disseminating the projects to 
others.. When administrative problems calild be ' defined and over- 
cpme, the prospects of success would be ;Lmproved. • 

A primary purpose of this evaluative effort was to assist 
project directors in max^imizing the. sucqess of their^ projects 
through a systematic application of problem solving and management 
skills. A secondary goal was to 'obtain insights into the prqb- 
lems experienced^ by this group of projects and to transi^t^ these* 
insights into a §et o£ spe^bific recommendations to the State re- 
garding the upcoming implementation of Title IV-C j 

■ ; . _ \ ■•■ , ^ •. 

I.,' OSJECTU'ES OF THE sfUPy . 

In the original propo^l ^to the Massachusetts Department of 
Education, Curriculum and Instruction Division, the general purpose 
of the evaluation was- the improvement of project management, 
especially to assure better use of the human and the materia^ , 
^resources available for innovation. The following obj'ectives' 
guided the activities carried out during t^^year: 

• To condsxcp a ^o^mat^ve. ivaluat^on by e^xaminlng' 
Title, lll'p^ojtct outcome,6 , lyj, light oi pKOjzCt ' 
obj>e,ctlve.6' and Title. Ill e,xpQ:cianc>ie,6^ 

; • To a66l6t' p^oje^cJt dlXQ.(ito^6§ln mzztlnQ goal^ 
and txpQ.ttatlon6 tk^ougk ^Q.QXlback 6i66lon6 ^ 
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r m^Adation6 io^ iu^the.K pQ'tlcy de^vzloprnznt 

f To 6uQSZ6t^ a plfin ^o^ di4^6zmlncitl6n o^ Titlz 
III pkojo^ct oiittomzh thfio^Qh lncKza6e.d llnkage,6 
' u)lih tdiiQjitloYiCLl piactiklonQ,K6 

Feedback sessions developed into Training Seminars which 
utilized the activities of da.ta collection and analysis. The 
'general "purpose of this survey-feedback process wciS' two-fold: 

' * # ToAidzntl^y pKobl^m^ encoahteA,ecf by thz 



tzllJ p^oj^zct6 \ln oKdz\ to p^ovldz -^zQ^d' 
back to pAoj^ct'diKe,ctoA6 . • * * 

1^ 

# To de.te.Kmlne, hou) ujztf. pKojzct dlK^cto^^ cop^d 
t^)lth thz uncCntlclpatzd bcuiKlzK^ / con^XKalnt^ 
and to docamznt through a pKog^z^^lvt- 
zvaluation. - . * " 



These activities and procedures are further descr'ibed in 
the next section: "The Process of the Study." 



B. THE FROtESS ()f' JWE^ ^ 

To this, point we Kaye beW rj^vi-ewing the' proposa]^and its 
inte^nt, i This Section of oui; report^outlines the activities /* 
en^agecj"' in Idv the study teaih/ The following tasks and activi-^ • 
ties. were conducted:'' , " ' - - * i 



# co^nduct Txalnlng ^zmA:n<iK6 ^ y * . i , 

# pKo^ldo. {fUJithoA data collzctloh at TKdA.n<,ng ^ 

" ; . : > • K -1 . ■ . -: . 

. ^ : . ■ ■ 

-T* ^ • • ■ . 

One phase, of th^ evaluation involved collectj^g data -by, • 
interviewing all project directors 'between* January ^nd h^ril,^' 
1976* ' A group expioratory^ interview was held with one project . 
director and thre^ evaluation team members pre^'enfc. The 
questionnaire was revised accordingly -'ffc>llowing' this interview*, 
.and then administered in c5n-site interviews. EaC^h ' prpje&t. 
director was ^ske.d the\same series of questions and responses 
were organized so that aenclusionfe might be^drWn.* The s'cope 
6f^ the interview was limited by -the fact^^at ♦th^ projects .were 
-funded for one year.^ • . " ' >^ 

Each project spelled out, in detail its cSbjectives ant? ^its 
"innovative" strategies' in .tHe application^ to thfe Massachusetts 
Department of Education for Title .III funds. ^-Before visiting a 
project director the six eyaiuation team members, reviewed the^ 
^project application doc^uments. - Each site visit consisted of a* 
two-haqr interview by an evaluation team itf^mber . , . ^ 

... . ' • ' ^ ' ' ■■ < ■ . . ■ \- 

4 

. ~ ^ '* ' . 

* . '^he projects funded in the i976 fisc^Vyear have pomplet^d 
their operations-*' as federally supported programs. Title Ill-wil 
be continued in Title IV-C bf 'the new legislation .(P,L. 93r380) 
as it is cpn§oli4ated w^th six other programs.-. ^ 



The interview fgcused on several key factorg: 

9 ^ 6tci^i6 0(J tht pKobt^m-6olving fnod^t 

§ local 6uppo^t and comm<.tme,nt {cont<.niJi,atlon , . ' 

. ^ ^ 6Upp0Kt) ' * • * ' - ' ' ^ - . 

* , # di46^m>inat^on and d^(J)Ja4^(jn . . v * 




.The interviewfer attempted to, identify factprSVjjjjJ^P^IBcili-, . 
tated or impede<i the develo!f)ment. of an innovative prpgiram/ The^*/' ''^ 
ihtei^viewer' mad^ judgments -based upon the quest ionnair^'.^d the 
on-site interview. -A technique used in the interview waS' probing,, 
which usually ' motivated the prpj^ect direc't'o^r- to conmuihic^te fiil-l^ 
'to ^laf ge^on , olar:tf y , ^and explain , the reaspns: behind a respoivfie. 



However, iir\terv^i ewers obtained . so|b!^. partial 'ar^wers and o^thers 
-that**^i^hti be considerjed irrelevant and unclear* ' ^ ( \ . ^ 

' " ^ - ' ^ \ , ' 

l^ro^ect directors' a^iswers were -recorded on the question-' 
nadre. 'Each of the four interviewers used a similar format to / » 
'gather .the information'. ^ • * ^ 

Questionnaire's weTre^ sent to project directors arid similar 
^fonns were sent to administrative personnel associat^ed with the ^ 
proje'cts.. A mdjot pvirpose for these questionnaires' ^^ats^' to identify 
any potential constraints limiting . possibilities of» project develop 
ment. The questionnaires were designed and -analyzed the st.af f 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc. "* Three major tqpics were , analyzed -and 
reported hy the ADIi beam: . , ' - - 

. " t analy6l^ of^ p^ojtdt obj e,ctlvt6 * 

tk^ constraints and, pbstaclzs mcoiintc^cd 

$ Tht coping 'tac^tl^cs and 6tratQ.glQ.6 doi^Sflgno^d * 
to ovz^comz cor^tn^aints 

' ^^The_queStiQn^ai;Lre is located in the Technical A|)pendix,y 

^Se'^ral interviews* were* taped , The tapes are avaiiabl^ 
the Merrimack Education Center.' . ' * . - 

***The da-t;a ana'lysis and surrimary prepared by ADL can iDe ' • • 
Obtained from^the Merrimack Education Center. 



Subs^fjuently ; the T^Ij staff Tjonduc.ted two vorkfehops to 
discuss the findings and- implications froM the cjuestiqnnaire / , 
'da^A* T^>e ¥irst feedback 'session focused*, on* a review of , ' ^ 
project objectives and-^nalysis cf the value of these objective's 
as toojjjj^'fof establisjiing prior itiesv and solving problems. The 
second '.session centered, on a review of the obstacles to success 
had beejn encountered .'during the year and the tactics,, that ^ 



been devised' to offset or remove the obstacles', ' ' 4 

^ ' ' ' ^ • J 

. 3, PATA^COl.LECTIOM AT KATMIMG SEMINARS ' ^ ^ ' 

' ']^inplementatioh o5 change strategies imposed a progressive 
neeci for feedback of ihformatioi) efnd data concierni,ng achievement 
of project gbals. Pxoject directors were surveyed with s^e^^l. 
questionnaires regarding the implementation process^ at each of . 
. six- .monthly Training 'Seminars.. Many of the que&tiong were de- 
signed to elicit feedback en'abli'ng ^valuators to, query/projebt 
directors about planning, organising and carrying ouir activities 
designed 'to enhance goal achieveirtent . * 

I . ' ' ' 

4. COWPUCJIMG SEmUkRS: 

Specific management concerns- were addressed through a serieg. 
^.of Training*' Seminars Which placed emphasi^'upon succjBsive stages 
*of innovation.^ Training Seminars initiated dialog of* intierac^ion 
through selfTStudy and^ observation between 4nd among project staffs, 
Title III^ESEA, staff , and' ^valuation team. Training Seminars' 
/became a means' through, which^ issjaes could be'*explored including a 
perspective on- the role of the innovator, an identification o^ . . 
alternative solutions, ,and coping' tactics. Feedback at each 
succeeding Staining Seminar helped 'to detect the results of sug- 
gested corrective action. . . ^ * \. 

Project directors were encouraged to consider their objectives 
in- light of more comntonly reclDgnized educational objectives for. 
the^ system and the. broader State goals. The ' recognition of these 
relationships in a hierarchy Cif objectives strongly af f^l^s the ' 
aliility of the project ^ir^ector to get others to apply project • 
results or encourage support fof the continuation of a project. 



• ^Agend^s for Training Seminars can be found with the Technical 
Appendix accompanying this Executive Summary. 



In addition to inform^ition about the project's goals, a * / 
ma;jor function of the ffraining Seminars was the identification 
Of actual or potential constraints to the possibilities of 
change. Through feedback ^«^vided cjurin^ the formatiVe stages, 
project directors received information enabling them to reflect " 
upon ]|||cessary corrections and adjustments while' the project 
was «txil in opera^tien. 

The evaluation occurred dyring"the sequence of decision ' 
points while, project directors ^p^ved a path of implementation.- 
Figure 1 represents a Pro ject • Planning ^Sequence illustrating -major 
events, in the evaluation time-line. The^ evaluators -gathered info^r- 
mation reflecting the progress and character of the Tittle III progirams 
as they were implemented over the one^year of Federal funding. 
The procedures and activities utilizfed during these foriflative 
stages supplied data, plus lessons learned, that co^ild be .used 
to modify the design! of existing*'programs or to draw impliccitions 
and recommendations for future programs. ' , ^ ^ 

The time restrictions itnposfed on most projects Was a for- 
midable constraint.^ In the span of^ ojie year project directors 
were expected- to conduct a small scale R&D program, establish 
innovative approaches to education, evaluate their ef f ectiven,es^ 
and disseminate information about their projects.^ This expecta- 
tion, given what we -know about the evolutionary development of 
innovations, was too opTtimis^tic . 



^The presence of a** termination point^J when the LEA ass\imes 
full responsibility for funding the Title III prpjecti, created 
pressure upon the project participant's to conduct an innovative 
process in a constricted time period . 



Ik ^ 
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'FIGURE ;i 
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PROJECT PLANNING SEQUENCE 




\ de$ignjnstrument(s) 

5 INTERVJEVrpROJECTS ^ . 

' {pi ON-SITE INTERVIB-IS) v'| 



1- PROJECT^l'^ATlQtJ ■ , ' ( ' . 6' DATA COLLEaiON A^D ANALYSIS 

2 'iNT^lBf StAFF AND-BOARD V ' 7 PREPARE imiRIM REPORT 
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C, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDAfTIONS 



ThiS' section outlines findings bf -.the ^valuation of Title 
III^ ESEA |)rojects and presents several ^cecjbrnrnendations . In^* . , 
ord^r to arrive at findingsl implications and recpnunendations " 
the evaluatipn team reviewed the insights ^'nd information gathered 
from i.the field interviews, the qu^stionnaiifes admi^isteredv and 
the feedback elicited at Training Semir>ars i This ,sect4ion focuses 
upon factors deemed important by^the evaluation team and identi- 
fied as critical variables' by other innovation studies nationally. 
These factors are considered in the topic section^^elow: 

2. pKobto^m solving - * 

3* ovz^coming Isolation 
^ ' • , / 4. dA^$ zmination and di^iu^lori ^ 
S > allocation KZ60uAt,Z6 - ' 

• — ' ■' ' , ' ■ I 

r. ROLE OF THE l^HOJECT VIRECTOR : ■ 

< , 1 " X 

The role of the project director is 'central to the chances ^ 
that exi^t for successful implementation, completion, and dis- 
semination of a project. Day^'to-day responsibility for financial 
management, staff and student participation effective communica-'' 
tion with school and community^ fulfillment of Sta%e reporting 
requirements, problem^ solving of many kinds-'^these aire just a few • 
of the concerns the project director^ The-^ tasks of maintaining 
and eventually disseminating a' project are staggering. 

We*queried project directors to obtain their * perceptions of 
their i-roles : as^iibject matter specialists ,^^s managers, as 
facilitators, or»ome combinatidn of the above. In a summary of 
the field .interviews , Konald - Havelock has reviewed the role of the 
'project/ director and the organizational surrounding^ in which the 
projects functioned. Five role patterns emerged from the inter- 
view sess^idns conducted by the. evaluation^^^^m: 

/ ' * 

# managzK 
^# facilitator 

... 4 

0. commtxnlcatoK ^ • 

§ cn;Q.atox J* ^ , ' . . 



Administrators/ curriculum coordinators/ classro6m teachers, 
and scKool guidar\ce counselors arcf^ frequently called upon to 
direct an' innovative- project . Rarely have, they received training 
for 'a specialty- in providing project leadership as it relates 
to educational '^cJtvange. It is not surprising that most local 
innovative programs reveal various types Of shortcomings. 



We K^comm^nd that ^thaini^g fae (Jocu4ed on thz 
> . , zm^^^ing A^o^e T)(J. the. pfoojzct dlxe,ctypx a4 

: ■ ' — ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

We. woul^ suggest that any . data-gathering efforts undertaken 
'with the Title iV-Ct projects next year focus inimed,iately. on the 
project director's perceptions df his/her fSwn heeds and strengths 
as a manager. SCme of t|ie specific issues t'ha^t should be raisedr * 
are; ' ,1 

L V ^ ^ \ ' ' L ' ' 

* p^ojzct zvdZuation and managzmznt ' . 

.# .dz6lgn aAd ii^Q.^'^oi pxojzct 6tata6 Azpoxt6 . >^ 

^v/i Idtntiilcat^on. 0 ""opz^atlonat pxoblzm^ ; 

• ^ , , fc "* ~ 

$ d^t elimination o{^ vaKio,u6. CKttzKi'a ^ox the, ^ 
. ' ^ ^ AJ-le.ction o{^\ alte^^nativz cda^^6e,6 oi^ 

V 'c\zativz action ^ • , ^ 

*•# coping voith JiQ,pe,fiCii66ion^ ^{johich commonly • 
* a\i6Z (A)}itn ^dn "innovation** iW int^pductd 



We^s Ke,coinm^nd that Viaining ^oK pKo j zct' manage.- 
me,nt 0^ Title. Il^C pK0jZct6 ^ocu^ on the. 
pKoble.m^ 0^ ove.Kld^ad and hou) if, might be, 
alle.viate.d. ^-^ThxJr iA)ill Ke.quiKzJa< Ke.vi^vo 0^^ 
6pe.ciiic Kote, ^unction6^ ^oK th^z -p^oje^ct 
diAe,ctok. . ' ' 



\ 



Havelpak has reported the great work demand- (overload) * on 
tJie educational innovator *as -well as the 'precariqusnefes of being, 
the go-between or the middleman bebween the ^.innovative and the 
, "traditiphal.'" The summafy of 'field interviews prepared .by Havelock 
can be. obtaiVied from the Merrimack gducatiqn Cent.er. This summary 
has^ practical import for understanding, the pro ject^director * s tasks- 
and activities and how he/she provides for the implementation ^of 
project objectives. 



?. ■ PROBLEhi SOCVJNG AAi.P THE PROCESS OF -CHANGE ' , 

A model proposed for the evaluation and T^^ini^ng Seminars . 
as a point of reference was that contained in* Havelock * 9 Guide ,' 
to Innovatigri in Education , a six-stage model of "rational" 
problem solving beginning with the establishment of a ^relation-, 
ship between change, agent and client; procee'cjing to diagnosis 
of the real educational need; a search^ for resources relevant , 
to solution^ to. that need; the building and choice amdng\^ 
alternative ^so.lutjons ; the gainin,g of acceptance^ for chosen 
solutions tbrough, a more widespread social diffusion effort; 
and finally/ the implementation' and long-term maintenance of the 
agreed-upon solution, leading optimally to an ihternaJ. capacity 
for problem^ solving on other ' Educational problems which is self- 
renewing/ . • • , ^ ' ' ' 

. . Because innovation' is a process rather than a decision point, 
su^pott capability must be established for project directors to 
implement this process. 'adapting the ,model to fit the Title ^ ' 
III situation, one important consideration was the Idfe-cycle ' 
of the typical prp'^ect. - The one-year funded cyc^e is' a com-' 
pression of the problem-solving cycle. Both ' relationships and 
needs were es'tablished long before projects ^ere funded and even 
search and choice, amang solutions i^ook -place either during or 
prior to the proposal writinfg process i 

. A survey feedback approach was employed to reveal problems 
encountered and assist in identifying successful' so'lutions . 
'This problem solving focus was designed to assist project directors 
as they responded to cpjnplesc environments. ^ - ^ 

As^ a pa^oject develops there are critiQal issues that arise 
leading to a new set%^f questions (i.e., needs) and the pirbject 
director 'musjt,. return to the beginning step- and work 'through 
again. The needs may have chang^e'd; the resl?urces aval l^le "may 
hav^ altered, or new solution possibilities may have emel^ged . ^ 

Problem analysis assists the ptbject director in identifying 
likely causes of incomplete implementation. This leads him/h^r 
to search much farther and much deeper for information $nd ideas, 
and tp develop, refine, ajnd choose among solutions with far more 
skill and imagination.' ^ ' 



ors 



Using the grpblem solving model eriable^ project '-direc 
to '^arry* problem analyisis^ thi^ugh all pha_se's of the innovative/ , 
project rather, than merely as\a "pre-assignmfeht . " ^ * ' 



Kzcomme^nd that X^aXwYwg ,ion, ^TltCo, J\l-C 
pKojzct dlkzctox^: dial wiXh manage^mznt, o ^ 
complex 6yitzm6 through a\pKocz66 di 
ptanno^d cftangz. ' 



!fc \^ •J'raining for project directors Nshould. focuSi op. these 
priorities: needs assessment, dissemrpal^ion, utilization ofc 
resources/^ validation, and project' coi^inuation, Fi^gure 2 
alius tra^l^s the concepts of the propose^i training moo^l. 



Ti'^le III project directors reported that their projects 
w6nt through the complex process of impieinentatibn\ Orice this 
prpcess ha,s occurred, the effectiveness ofXim^lementation ^d 
to^^behtial' student impact car> be examined^ These later effects' 

more visible cj^urihg the second and third years of a project. 
However, the projebt director must m^ke critical decisions in 
the first year that affect;^ the , potential ability to reap outcomes 
in the .future. v ' # - . " ^- 



5. dvERCOUJkG ISOLATJOH ' ' ' ^ * * 

Irnlovatiye projects, by definition, embody- a departure from 
procedures and concepts traditionally maintained i'h a 'school 
''^sy^tem. Unless a project director has *sqme cqnsistent tie with 
tlie-.^ administration, ^the project will indeed be isolated. A work- 



One means of overcoming isolation-.of the project is to locatb 
discrepancies 'fcetween initial objectives and expectations held 5y 
project directors^ ~and administratoifs 'of^^ie local 5yst*em. A close 
fit, of objectives of the project to the school district's goals 
must be found* and frequently communicated. If goals clarif icatiCn 
i9/part of thk developmental process, the project director, can . 
mote easily determine How, mucTj, energy and respurces the district • 
*will commit to dtf^use' project metljods to other schools in the 
district. Fqr continuation of the project it must become an 
integX-al comf)onent of the system important enough to ^he district: 
to merit local support and~^unding^. ^ ^ , 
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An earljr training, seminar should redefine the* purpose and 
ultimate utility of the project goals and objectives. Aft •in- 
creased demand for 'specif icity may haVe driven ^6 project 
planner to trivialize the objectives. Objectives that are so 
specific that th^y-amount to^ a listing of activities, not to a 
framework in^ which* activities may be designed, »ede^igned and 
executed systematically, are o^rfry sli^^htly use.ful as a tool for 
project management. Failure to devise a logical structure of 
objectives within the project's subsystems and the school district 
environment will have important consequences for the , projec.t • 

Interorganizational linkages at the LEA level can prevent^ ' ' 
isolation of projects' by building ties with other aigencies, , ^ 
organizations, and groups, 'interdepartmental linkages, although 
difficult to establish, help to adhere the project to the more 
traditional educational approaches maintained' in most schools. 
Those projects that remain "flexible" are likely to be-«ucce?s- 
fully perpetuated either in whole x^r in part. 

^ : ' ^ ' — 

T^airtA^ng iofi pKojzct di^zctou should include , , 
thz d^ve^lopmo^nt 6tKatzgizA that pKQ.vQ.nt ^ , 
'tho, pKOj\Q.ct ^Kom bQ.ing kQ.pt A.6otatQ,d and ^ 
apaKt ^Kom thz 'j^y^tzm. 



Jn manv^stances Title III project directors did not tranS7 
ter f lihctiolTs^ to the "clients" and projects were riot geared to 
,disengage . ^ one-year .period'* of ,time;^^was not adequate for .this 
to occur. Project directors should strive early on ?o determine 
the. resource^ commitment of the LEA to the innovative project.!" 
A direct tie to inse|vice funds of the%dcal district is often 
helpful for the project director to win acceptance and suppo3?;t 
within the ^school ( s) where the pro'ject will be diffused.- By 
examining the inservice budg-et, the project director can set 
long-range goals related ±o quantity and quality of -staff develop- 
ment for diffusion prospects. 

Since the innovative project becomes changed during imple^ 
mentation, as it is operatiphalized, ' revised , and perfected 
within the realities of the institutional setting, what the , 
project eventually looks like might not be what the looal admin- 
istrator thought he was ^"buying" and supporting in the beginning. 
A whole new level* of eiffort to win support is^needed. 



Isolation is further heightened by the fact that Title III^ 
projects/ during the path of implementation; - tend to concentrate* 
on one subsystem a starting point. ^' 

A school may try to make limited Xmpfovements in 

its. teac}iing technology without attempting, to deal . 

^' ^ with the accompanying changes in authority structure 

and morale problems. Or it m^y focus on facjilty - ( 

' morale and attitudes without dealing with the ^ ^ 

environmei^ or' formal authority system. 

# * 

^When the Title III project begins to* jnake marginal improve- 
ments in one area it^then must adjust for the repercussions in 
other subsystems. These' adjustments and fine-tuning are the 
responsibilities of the project directolr and not all of these 
can be s^t out in the application grant for funding. .As each 
new subsystem is woveil into the complexity, the- project director 
must anticipate constraints and barriers as well as "repercussions. 

- Current* diffusion approaches ^conceptualize issues either in 

mechanical terms (how to disseminate <from the validated State or 
national bank) or exclusively in terms of local self-help with 
minimal focus on external resources available' j The raechaiiistic 
approach^ is full of products but l^cks the motica^orial basis 
while the second approacH is content- free and inbued with social- 
psychological assumptions about the nature of innovation and 
self-rehewal. ® Neither strategV alone is sufficient and an inte- 
gration of product and process is required using verified practices 
and a talent pool of project directors. 

^ > ' ■ «r . 

Strategies identified by T'itle III project directors ^fof 
disseminating information about iheir -projects include the' follow- 
ing items in Table 1. ^ ' 



^T. Deal and V. Baldridge.'* "An Organizafioaal View of Educa- 
tional Innovation." Stanford University: Center for Research 
and Development, 1974. . 

'Susan Klein. "Tpward Cofi^ensus on Minimum Criteria for. 
Educational Products." Washington, D. C. : T^ational Institute of 
Education, -1976. 



TABLE 1 • , ^ • ■ ^ V 


♦J 


* 

COURSES A^ORKSHOPS 


m 


Courses open to -other sfchool systems 


m 


Curriculum materials, in' demand by ' , 
• other districts' 


m ' 


Training materials' located in \ 
collaborative centers \ 




Workshops • sponsored by districts for 
• other towns " ^ ' 


• 

* 


Involvement of individua,ls in training 
PUBLICATIONS/PACKAGIIJG 


• 

4 


Creative package which can be used by 


• 


Handbooks development 


• 

i 

* • 


Library of written c\*rriculum mateirals 
accumulated, 

■Published curriculunt^^ 


• 


Resource bank for all schools in .district 


• 


Inventory listing, of packages/materials 




** 

i 
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ftany times improveine|it.pjrograms that are successful in the 
pilpt *tryout in a few' classrooms or in one or two schools fail . 
' ^ to spread, throughout ^the school ^^district. School district 

. officials generally mak^ crucial decisions during the initiation/ 
- support stages ^bf irino^^ation rather than later during implementa- 
tiorii^ District administrators may be too busy and too remote to 
become involved in the^*day-tQ-day implementation of the project. 
School boards are reluctant' to budget money for innovative pro- 
grams on a district-wide level' especially when the program re-- 
quires considerable ' expense :yn inservice training or the^^ilot 
f ^ vaifi' initially funded by outside sources^^,g. , Title III- funds) 
but t.he, school district _is_ asked _tQ picff up thQ t ab for diffusion 
.to othfer schools* . - . * 



Incentives ftust be found for the •school district to concern 
itself witfi diffusion of the federally, funded project and 
• alternative sources for new funding (LEA and non-LEA) must be 
* founds • Project directors proved resourceful in their search 
1 for new fundihg and- a list obtained from .the survey of Title III 
/ projects is offered in Table 2. 

jr 



TAB^E 2 



SOURCES OF FUNDING 



GRANTS 

Proposals - both Federal and' State 

Involve-' commijnity reso,urces \ , 

'Submit progect for refunding as ^part 
of^^arger project 

-EXCHANGE ^ICONOMY 

; . • 

Ijiitiate. fe^ for all -future workshops 

^ • . . . * ' 

As^^'ss participatJ^ng sy^ terns for - 

membership 



Se^l p^roducts using experi^pje and 
findings- 



' ^bbviously/ more alternatives must be' sought to enable 
projects to continue after' cessation of Federal funding. 
Diffufeioh, expectations should be def ined i)y ^ the project ' 
director and communicated to administrators* in the school • 
district.' " , , 

>' 

'% i \ [ 

We A^ecowmend that thz tXtlz JV pKojtcti 
, oiittino. e^aKly iin the. imple,me,ntat<.on 4tdge4 
pKoj^dto^d toYiQ'^anQQ, plan6, co6t6 and 'impli- 
cations ^oK LEA continuation o^^thc innovatioyi,. 

^ ' ^ ^ 

^ 5. ALLOCATJOU .Of RESOURCES {State) ^\ 

Title IV-C staff within the MDE- should undertake a thorough 
review of project expenditures for each o^ the Title IV-C proj- 
ects in an effort to ' illustrate the concept 'of investment funds 
and show relationships to expected returns iat the local, /State, ^ 
and national levels. Incentives should be investigated that 
* would examine the whole exportability question. An effort 
analysis and analysis ^of funding should be ^^eported ^s part of^ 
the State's Evaluation to the Title IV-C Advisory Coxincil. 
Aggregated information, from all Title 1V~C projects can be re- 
viewed by the Advisoxy Council to det^mihe what areas are not 
Being emphasized by projects and tjie significance of these 
" exclusions. 

Evaluation orf funds allocated within pro ject provides an 
idea of how project directors are assignlrig priority to objectives, 
If this review were to take place du^fn^ the first year, the 
project directcjr and th^ .Sibaff from •Title IV-C could realistically 
. project over ^tt^ree years what can be accomplished ,with the re- 
sources. To oStain greater returns from the investment of 
. Federal ^funds' the praject could *be diffused to another district 
using the projected costs rather ^than funding the new district 
the complete amount to "jr^invvent" the project? 



fJlc Ktcommcnd that di^ fusion ^und6 be tfiadc 
available at* th% State level to a66i6t 
successful projects in theix, diffusion 
effo^t^^bs^^^axt of the validation pxoce^s. 



^ ' • . The benefits of the Fed'e-ral funds can tie broadened and 
increased through allocation of mini-grants .for those districts 
Which choose to replicate a validated project in neighboring ' 
towns. This mini-gr^ipt is precisely for the purpose pf diffu- 
sion. In addition, we suggest that advisory council members be ^ 
assigned ad hoc to areas where they desire /to become more in- 
volved in the diffusion ^of innovative projects and their 
implement at io'rx strategies. ^ 

Fi^re 3 illustrates Havelock's findings suggesting the 
'co5iplex set of relationships necessary to diffuse an innovative 
project. Groups of people, organized or otherwise, appear in the 
configuration with arrows representing key rel'ationships. Thq^ 
multiple di strict patt ern is of ten ^nsiderably more complicated 
and: certainly more variable th^n the single district pattern. 
Because* data were very limited, the arrows should.be viewed 
speculatively. * , 

Figute 3 also , illustrates the conplexities of th% linkages 
with other organizations and agencies. The accomplishments of 
Title JII and Title- IV-C should encburage the State Department to 
• begin to look at;' establishing "linkages with internal (MDE) and 
exterr?^! organizations. * Through these^channels the Title IV-C 
validated practices can** be shared with other major program compo- 
•nents »of MDE. Not accomplishing these linkages can only lead to 
duplication and reinvention of the same "innovations." ^ 

TH? p^view process for continuation of Title IV-C projects 
should ' include examination of resource allocation patterns in the 
individual projecifs.'^ Continuation proposals sho\;ld t^^^^^pviewed 
to determine the- capability of the district to accomplish 
objectives given the resources the LEA has committed. ,The rev.iew 
R;roce^s for continuation should carefully look at results of 
project' policies and plans with- continuation funding contingent 
upon thisL review. t^^^ 

• ^ The award process for any new T\tle -IV-C projects should, be 
reviewed annually for possible policy revision^ committee, 
comprised of members of the advisory council and other -individuals 
would examine the grant awarfl process and make recommendations for 
modifications in<pblicy, ba^ed upon data gathered from the .forma- 
tive evaluation. . 



FIGURE 3: THE MULTIPLE, DISTRICT CONFIGURATION 
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D. SUMMARY. AND FINAL OBSERVATIONS" 



.This study has /identified a series Of recoitnnendations for 
local arncj S,tate' policymakers d^rive.d from the impact af the 
final year .ojp Title III, ESEA funding; Our report only begins 
^tQ su'ggest the meshing of talents and resources needed to support 
adaptation 'and transformation of innovative projects for' the * 
diffusion of Successful accomplishments/ — 

WitAiout a hi^h level of support w.ithin the educational 
system, it is unlikely that the process of innovation could be 
maintained despite the merits- of t;he individual pro-jects, This^ 
support must be. more systematically brought to bear on 'the . 
diffusion/validation procedures identified for Title IV-C. 

• ? 

If an ^nnoVation is valiciated in one school, it is assumed 
that the district will want to cor>tinue part or^all of the project 
ysing^ other squrces of Ipcal fund^ And the innovation should be 
available', with appropriate infcentives prbyided, for diffusion in 
the State. * , ^ - " » 

Through workshops ^nd the interviews conducted and the 
review of. informative materials from Title III projects', price-' 
less information^- v{as collected for future use. A subsequent , 
concept paper will be available shortly on t^e training implica- 
tions ^from our. recent observations that can be utilized in the 
progrei^sive evaluation of Title iv-C projects. Work on diffusion 

^ and^ validation models will be given . a. iriore practical turn because 

'of. this evaluative study. . 
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PREFACE 

ISlS-ys was the last' year for innovation Projects under Tittle III of the^ 
Elementary and Secondary -Education Act 6f 1965. New legislation replaced it 
but as the old law terminated. State Departments of Education w^e forjdhd to 
dole out funds for just one^ year oV effort. What could ie accomplished in one 
year? After several years Of three-year projects, this was quite a ch&llenge. 
For the *evaluatot^s , statewide, there was albo a challenge t not so much to see 
wl^t'cbuld be done, because there would be few visible results within the' year , 
but to see how it was done. Hpw did project directors take hold of these 
projects and steer them towards what tBey thought would be a worthwhile end? 
We tried to find out through long struct^ed interviews with each of the 
Wtirectoi^ of those projects which had won^ the Competition for the final year . 
of funds* - . 

The State awarded thirty-three projects in the fi/ial .yeaf of Tifele III. 
We got to talk to thirty-two of th^m as they were completing J^heir work in . 
the eighth and ninth month of a twelve-month cycle. We asked them to describe 
thsit projects, to explain what t'heij ,hoped would result fran them in outcomes ' 
for teachers, ^udents, the community , and others; but we were most concerned 
about how t^ey did it, Ipw they conceived it in the first place, how they 
planned, how they perceived, their own roles, how they developed relationships 
with various people- andfgroups^^who would be important for suacess, how they ^ 
acquired resources, how^^^ey solved ' problems , how they evaluated what they 
were doing, and how they made sure that their efforts would last and would 
spread to others. . - ' ' 

. : '^ ■ ■ ■ • 

Each, ^interview took about two hours, some less, some a lot more. We felt 
\that in most of them we really got to know the people who were directing this 
work and^they got to know us. In fact, they could have gone longer and it often 
seemed that we had both learned^ a great deal: many expressed their apprecia- y 
tion for such an opportunity' to take a long reflective look at what happened 
and especially how dt happended . 

*The interviews were partly very o^n, partly structured (see the sample 
schedule included in the appendix'). Thus, they gave us an opportunity both to 
appreciate the uniqueness of each and at the same time to compare some aspects 

' qpross projects. On content, there isr little we can-^y ejfcept that the' 
variety is mind-boggling ^s well as exciting. But th^e are similari'ties and 

* these beccpe obvious when we look at the process. This is .what we. will try to 
Convey to the reader in the following pages. 
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focused our study on the role aftd experience, of the project director 
partly because of oar own time and^ budgetary constraints. However, we 
jreasoned that directors typically play the most vital role in innovation 
projects* There i3 one responsible person; insiders and outsiders tend- to 
look to ^this person for information, reassurances and guidance regarding most 
aspects of a project from start to finish. For better or for wor^e^ (we think 
probably for better) the 'project director, therefore, symbolized and personi- 
fied the project as a whole. ^. i , 

Given thi& fact, a second general finding is that ail projects are 
engaged in- a problem-solving effort for the' educational community. Iii, other 
words, there are some needs to which attention has been drawn, and ah effort 
is made to acquire resoiirces, ide^^, facts, and solutions" relevant to^these 
needs and to apply these resourced to the needs with expectation's of positive 
results. 

\ * 
A third conclusion is that this prol^j/pm-sfiLving doesn't occuij in one fixed 
sequence; rather, there is a pattern which repeats itself, sometimes many^ times 
before a project is completed. In fact, the more capacity a project has for 
recycling, up-to-a-point , the stronger the project, because th^r& ?<; rmor^ — 
responsiveness to .changing needs, changing resources, and 'changing perceptions 
of what is possible. All j^rojects^ go through at ^east on^ ^problejn-s'olving 
cycle just in the process ^f preparing a proposal. Very often, at State insist 
ence,' this proposal is written up a second time requiring a secohd year's cycle 
before final funding is made available. After' funding has terminated, there 
are also probably many cycles^ *but we obviously did not have a Chanoe to look 
at them.. - ; . ^ • * 

/ . ^ • 

A fourth conclusion of this, study istregarding the. tasks of the director 

himself (herself). There are ai leash four principal functions which must be 
performed:^ the manager function, the facilitator-Coordinator , the commiinieator / 
and the intellectual leader or ^teator {e.g., proposal and report writbrsy. 
Almost al^ directors assumed at least two of these functions; many assumed all 
four. We expected that there would be considerable role strain due to Jboth 
the heavy load of work and complexity of skills implied by 'these functions 
and by the marginality and ambiguity associated with aii new roles which don't 
fit existing and traditional stereotypes. On the surface, however, there^was 
not- must evidence of such role stifain or at least of any undue suffering, 
resulting from it. , , ' - 

Of all hl^/her responsibilities probably the most <prucial 2$ the develop- 
^^menp and maintenance of strong positive relationship's between the project and 
the rest of the si^stem, most especially the super interident and the school 
board. Most project directors well appreciated this point but some failed to 
inspire a sense of cowmitwent, belonging , and aimership of the project in 
these ' significant areas. * 



< Whi'le^ alnHDst all recpgnized their projects as a form of schSol district 
problefo- solving., very few went very far /in assessing and analyzing district 
needs before advocating theiri[^' solutions /* and none had a" satisfactory pro- 
cedure .fop reassessing needs on. a continuing Ixasis. * \« 

V, , , - " 

Projects varied greatly in their willingness and ability to use krjpwl- 

.*edge and ^technical resources from various sourdes^ There was a tendency to , 

think that what was needed for -the- project was either already in hand or 

readily obtainable froip:^a particular source. Hence, most projects did not 

engage in a 'serious search Effort and did not tap a very wide range of le^ads 

J into the resource universe 6f American educati^on*- 

A crucial question for^ahst projecis was survival beyond the ohe year » 
funding period. It was clear that a very wide ^ange of options exists far . 

^continuation both financial and other. Most projects sought continuation ' 
through the same Federal program^'and most ^Iso sought increases and commit- 
ments from their local district. The results were mixed. Continued local 
support depended on many factors, some of which were entirely outside the 
control of the project director^ Ho^&ver, relationship to the cormunity^ 

, to the boards to the superintendent and others was a .crucial 'matter over 
which he/she usually did hav'e some control. 

Projects also used a tremendous variety of ^media to tell their story 
both to their own district and to outsiders. Personal , group, print, and 
' electronic media strategics were used, usually in combination. Local news- 
papers are probably^ the most common, most accessible medium for dissemination 
and sometimes assisted in building political support ^or the pr6ject. 

Finally ^^it is very difficult to make a blanket judgment about the 
"success" of the^program, partly because evaluation efforts are generally 
feeble and too narrowly focused to give a full and fair picture of all the 
bad or the good things that aciually happened and resulted. , Our inclination 
is to believe that the over-all effort was overwhelmingly positive and very 
maeh worthwhile. ^ 
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J. THE DIRECTOR'S ROLE AND ROLE PERCEPT 

An important fcwjus of this evaluation project was the role of the 
project director, Tijaining activities were undertaken a*i the assumption 
that the role was often ill-defined and misunderstood by both rol6 occupants 
and the Relevant others with whom the project- director had to relate. 



One way to conceive the role was as^nother type of administrator 
vltllln the system or as anotjier kind of teacher or another kind of counselor. 
These mori^rad'itional, more fully accepted, and more fully understood roles 
are llikely to' serv^' as models or reference points for any new, emergent, or 
fuzzy roles that the system now has to deal with. Furthermore, for many of 
our project directors, these were the roles from which they, themselves, .had ^ 
only recently emerged, and perhaps, the roles to which they could or would re-- 
^urn when the .project was over for whatever reason. 

. To explore the areas of role functions and role self-perceptions, two 
.questions were ask€;d in the interviews. The^ first was simply; "How would you 
define your role in the project?' The JSecond was a listing of eleven role 
functions which was handed tfO tj;e director with the question: "What percentage 
of your time is spent on the following roles?*"* Respondents were reminded that ' 
thcf, total might add up to more than one hundred percent since the roles Were 
overlapping. They were also urged, 'to provide fuller explanations of what wortt 
they performed under each of the iieadings. . To further check on the importance ^ 
of the role in the total work space of the -person, we asked what percentage of 
tim^ was devoted to project. dutles^ltogether. In response to this last ques- 
tion, we found i\ie following pattern: 
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TABLE 1 




TIME DEVOTED TO 


PROJECT 


' Time D^^voted ' 




to Project 


Number, 


1002 ' 


10 


90X 


1 


802 


1 ' 


752 


2 


60Z 


2 


50Z • 


6 




2 


35% 


3 


30Z 


2 


20Z . 


1 


So codable response 
1 





Thus, roughly one-third are full-time and the other two-thirds cluster 
around -fifty percent. In any case, it is evident that the project director 

^ role is a serious part of , the work life of all the people who were interviewed. 
Furthermore, for niany if not most it was a dominating ^d even all-consuming 

^activity which swallowed up much more time than was actually budgeted. ^ 

Movi% no\^ to the kinds of activities which were mentibned a6 a' part of 
the role, it is clear that prpject directors are called upon , to perforjn a very 
large array of tasks. It will be convenient for clarity of presentation to 
group the findings into five clusters and to discuss the open-ended question 
and^the eleven function list together. The fiv6 patterns which §eem to emerge 
from tlie analysis are as follows: . * , 

B. Thf^ f^cilitatOT . . • 

* ' C The cormunicdtoT 

D, The creator 

< E. rhe"do-aii" 



A. ' The Mahager • ' , 

The largest category involved duties which traditionally are Associated 

with managing or' directing something, including making the key decisions and 
t 

telling people what to do; in shott, the "boss". Th^re were a tot;al of ,forty- 
keven mentions of activity whiqh seemed to fit this category. Some bf these 
corresponded exactly with the list which we later provided of - eleven fupctiqns. 
For these specified functions in ''the tables below we will -also provide the 
average percentage of time which projects directors devote to the function. 
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TABLE 2 








MANAGER ROLE DIMENSIONS 






Average 


Per-- 


Spontaneous 




centage of 


Time Function 


Mentions, 






Director ^ 








Budget-books-bills 


7 




37% 


^ Manager 


5 






* Administrator 


5 . 






Planning 


5 






Staff recruitment 


5 






^ Purchasing-Ordering 








materials ' ' 


3 ' . 




20% 


Key Decision Maker 

1 1: 


.1, 





Other functions which received mention and seemed to fit roughly into 



thl 



yTategor 



egory were: priding hefd dij consultantc", "clear bureaucracy". 



"trouble shooter", ^"log^stical -problems**, and "safety", 



Most project directors make itr very cle|Lr th4t they f e^^jrespQ^nsible for 
the project fiscally and in all other ways, ^n a few cases> t«is seen as 
!a burden which was cast upon them by ^n unkind fate or by ^aismanagement and 
shirking of responsibility further up the line, but more often it ig or be- 
comes a welcome challenge and a chance to move up and out of trac^tional 
inh^U'l roles./ ' ' 



J. 



The Faci'litai 



.Second in "importance. Is the role of "facil'itator", a' term which , we 
e to cover the -various acjtiv'ities related to bringing^ people together and. 
Iielplng th^m to do whatever.it is that they are to ||p. For. some, this role 
va^ paramotint ind precluded functioning as the ()^c is ion-maker or> as^ the one « 
^ts others. However, f^r the majority the "manager" and the ".fafcili- 



who dir 



tator" roles either o^Blftpped or had to be performed/at different.^ sieges of 
the project* The following table tells .^rt of th^ stpry. * 
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Average "Per 
( - centage of Time 



FACILIT^'||| ROLE DI^tENSIONS 



17% 



12% 



, Function 

Ooordinat*or 
Scheduling 

Qonsul'tant > 

'Facil.it;ator. ^ 
.Problem Solver 
Catalyst 



' Spontaneojis 
Mentions 

10 

3 
2 

• 2 



Other functions which seemed to fit this .category were: '."guiding and 
paving the ^ay";. "orchestrating ideas" ^ "generating a teaaf^ ^'<?h^ir person' to 
keep things tog^her", "working behind the scenes to smo^Wi^hingp", "assist 
in defining the pi working with teachers and students"^ and Vforcing 

people to\i^al*wi^ issues".. Alrogethet,' there were 33 spontaneous mentions 
. of functions which* fitted this category. 



,C.* The Coimurilca^qr 



Another' very J.mportant sQt of responsibriities related in one way* or ^^ 
a^|Other to communication: firstly, within, the project; secondly, between the 
project and the system; thirdly, between t^e prdgec't and the community; and 
finally, in ^some casfes, between the project and a wider^- community, o^ interest 
among educators in ather^ school districts across lEhe state and beyond the^ state 
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It also appears that the communicatoi^ role becomes more salient -and changes 
as the project progresses through the*year- As the next table illustrates,', 
€he dlmensious of this role are^ poten^ally vast and extremely complex^ te- 
qulring-^a great variety of skills in using very ^different media and ipessages 
0to best advantage and in orchestration. 



. ; TABLE 4 

. C(»1MUNTCAT0R ROLE DIMENSIONS 

Average P^-^ . ' 
centage of Time - , Functioici ^ 

Di^eminatpr 
Publirc Relations/ 

publicity , 
Resource Linker ^ 
iaison 

Newspaper ^r^i'cliBs/press 
' rel^fees ' * 

\ ' Links to state 



11% 



12% 




Spontaneous 
Mentions 



Other activity descriptions which' seemed to fit this category were: 
"communicator", "salesman", "linking project inside and outside the system", 
"brochure development", "creating audio-A^isual presentations on' tlie project"^ 
"running workshops'^^ "newsletter", and "keeping the^'staff informed"- Com^ 
municating ac'tivities were perhaps 'even more important than tUl^e figures 
indicate, but wp will reser^re^uch of tha^ ^^^cussion for the' part of rne re- 
poi't vfrich deals with dissemination as sqch. Altogether, thare were thirt^-N 
spontaneous mentions of role 'activity in this category in resiJonse to the 
c»TO-ended question on role descript;ion, second only to the "m^ager^ category 



P. The 'Creator 



Ok 



It was' obvious from pauy of thi^ int6r\2iews. that ' the project-^ director . 

viewed him-or-herself as the pri'flie source of j||eas for the project and \cne 

* one to whom others would look for guidance and instruction as 'td what It y^as 

* ' ♦ • * 

^ air about. There we^fe-eleven spontaneous* mentions which seem^ to suggest 



this in^ne way or^ another. 'For exdteple, four stated that .they, were teadhers 
or trainers of teachers in the basic su'Sst'ance of the project, and this item, 
waa rated as receiving an average of 16% of the director's time. ,Two'indi/ 
ckted that they were the "solution prqvidets" and this' category on the Jist ; 
was rated at izl on the average by all prgject directors. Other spontaneous 
mentions Which sreemed ,to. f it are:' "instigator", "trainer-of-trainers", "con- 
science", "visionary", and "guiding teachers to the solution". 



Lvea 



>More cdjnpelling evidence for the importance of this^^role comes, from 
the fact that about hal,^ the project directors wrote the proposals f of- thei 
projects, jnany practically alone. Even more are likely to have been involvec 
in writing the propos^als for next- year's folloy-on activities. These facts 
should be put together'* with other facts about the perception of the project 
as "ilAoyative". Nearly half of those interviewed saw the project as "a very 
new antl ufiique concept as far as I know" <14 of the^O from whom responses to 
, this question, were obtained). The other half (15 out of 30) saw the object 
^s "new at least as far^as^^iy region or district is concerned". No one stated 
that his/her project ,was not innovative and only one ^aid that "it was only 
new as far as the particular cXi|||it group was concerned". Thus, ^t is clear' 
that project directors are heavily involved in creating their projects and 
see their p5:ojects as* creative. Thi's may pa^rtly ^Xplain the very high sense 
of • involveipent , responsibil^y, commitment to success, and commitment to con-* 
Itiiluation that typify their 'attitudes. - 



Other Roles 



^ ' In addition tj the jsalient role dimensions suggested above, there were 
other functions which received signrtficanl mention and these are identified ^ 



in n^ 



next table. 
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TABLE 5 



. OTHER PirtENSlbNS OF THE DIRECXOR*S ROLE- 



Average Per^ 
centage o% time 



11% 
11% 

7% 



, ' "\ ^ Spontaneous 

Function Mention. 

Internal evaluator , 4 

Look for/solici't funds 4 
Develop iwterials/module^^ 4 

Solution adapter 1 

Solution implementor 0 

Researcher r 1 



Other qnclassifiable , responses were: "look f<?r new avenues" and "pro- 
duction". 



The "Dp-All" 



It wbuld be misleading to sajj; that we fou^ four distinct "types" in 
our analysis of role§, In fact, ^lipost all projectf directors had duties which 
covered several sets ^of . f uncti<»ns spreadd.^^^pMM^^the&e types* A few were 
so bold as to suggest tTiat they did everything,* lea\nlng us to wonder whether 
the old fashioned ideas of division^of labor ^nd delegatilifli |of authority had 
been discarded altogether* In response t© ^'tTie o^l^h-endefd question, "how would 
you define your rol^?" we xecelvecf an aveisage 5f 3*S sfepatBte" functions pfer 
respoii4ent« In*"response to the more clo^df-pnded list'af eleven functions, 
the 'average respondent checked 6 #4 functibris as involvii;ig him or her at least 
5% of the time* Hehce, i# is clear^^ that- mast project directxjrs are called 



upon to play diverse roles ahd more af theii^end^up -as "do-alls^' than are ^ 
willing to admit it* . • v 



i0 



Implications of Role Analysis « 



jGlven the breadth, complexity, and sfieer demand of this rol0, we might 
ask two (]ue3tlons: first, is it possible for anyone to do it ? and' secondly, if 



it Is, what^,sort of person is required? From our interviews, we have the 
atlTOrig' Impression tKat^it ^ very possible. In fact, many people seem^ to ^ 
approach,' assignment with zest^and flair, even when' the, assignment i6 
thrust upon them by others and not sought by deliberate choice. The second • 
question is more difficul; to answer. In terms 6f background, sex, age, or 
other obWou^measures of that sort, we discern no pattern whatever. Many 
project directors ate former teachers; many are former ,admin^trators at \ 
various levels; some are ^j^^f^ guidance counselors; a few are new professional 
fresh out of university; two or three are college professors doing this on 
the side or taking time out. In sum, it is very clear that Title III creates 
opportunities for new people to dcJ^ings they have never dW before, to 
broaden their skill mix, 'and to gain a great variety of new experiences rel6- 
Vant in various ways to. schools. , ^ ' ' 

On the other hand, it is no bed of roses. There -are sevet^e role strains 
'.to be endured, and while most end up doing very well,^ there are many errors 
made along the way whtch result from lack of skills, lack of training, or a 
lack of realization until too late that a certain kind of activity was, re- 
quired which had not been a part .of the director ' s. "bag of tricks" heretofore. 
"Title III Project Director" 15 not a role, which has*any basis in the tradi- 
tions*^ education ,aiid it is ^ot well understood or even well appreciated by 
mos^ educators, even those who administer Title III at' the federal land-iitate 
level. Th6 problems which. loom the largest can probably be -summarised heWt 
by the two words: "ambiguity" and ^'ovcrlo^d^'.* 
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Ambiguity I 



li is rarely clear' to a person entering this role what will bfe- required 
in terms of . activities , and responsibilties. There are few clearly defined 
limits' and few if any sourcesT one can go to to get even suggestions^ of th^ 
best w^y to define those limits for oneself; hence, there aresgreat ambigui- 
ties with respect to the task, itself. Seconcjly, there are ambiguities with 
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respect to othera^ especially .esta^xlished roles in the system such a6 "prin- 
clpdl" aA'd "teacher". These ambiguities often lead to discomfort and ^ome- 

times open conflict with others ±n y^ese mpre traditional and more established 

f» » 

roles* Finally, there' is .usually, an ambiguity with regartJ to status and power 
within the system. Most. project directors appear to have mor?^f reedom and 
more opportunity for self-def init;;ix>n^f Work space than traditional role * 
holders, but this is almost always bought at the price of security. ^Further- 
more, it is often under threat' by others who fe^l that their own. power, or ^ " 
status is being threatened. Often, those most threatened will also be in 
positions which, are marginal to the system in one way or .another*. 



Overload: ^ ^ 

Our concern about overload derives more from logic than from the direct 
evidence of the- interviews.- Few complained specif ically abeut overload in 
spite of the obvious bustle of their' work lives'. Then'^why raise the question^, 
For three reasons: first of all, it is obvious that the variety^of role de- 
mands will lead people to "over-extend themselves, perhaps even without knowing 
it. Second, it is likely that^^ny project directors put the best face on it 



when they are interviewed l)y an outsider; it is simply not Kosher to admit 
failures and in^equacies to straAgers', especially when they, may have an in- ^ 
'fluence on your future, thirdly, we suspect that the "do-all" syndrom^ i^ 
ultimately unhealtliy, not juat because mistakes get mad<^ and jobs don't get 
done well, but also because not enough j)eople get into the act .that way and 
others areti't being trained to take on parts of the role when and if the 'jiro- 
Ject director drops *out of sight for. whatever Yfea son. ^ 

There seems to be^ some evidence t?hat the long interviews, coupled with 
the training sessions at which project .directors could discuss and compare 
their roles had some sort of therapeutic effect, even though it came very 
late in the project year. - Project directory have had fe^ chances to see the 
role ib perspective and to work on filling' out or upgrading their skill reper- 
toire. We feel that there is a need to expand and strengthen the special 



culture of pfoject directoj?^ through training experiences and through con- 
tinuing opportunities to dialogue with each other and with experts on various 
aspects oj pfbject management. 

■7- 

"jl. BUILDING AlfD MAINTAIffING RELAT KINSHIPS HT*9H .KEY PEOPLE AND JGROUPS 



TldUSmPS HTfH.K 



It is evident that, the success of a project at. all stages depends* upon - 
the good will and, to some extent, the involvement of persons dn various key 
positions in the district a,nd sometimes beyond the district. Hence, one of ^ 
the "questions in our interview dealt directly vith relationship issues. The" 
question was put as follows: 

"Have you been able to build telationships with people 
in key positions? (Those who authorize, unlock doors to 
funds^ clients, etc.?)" . 

Four follow-up questions sought more detail-: 'Vho are they?'*7 "what kind' of 
effort was fieeded to acqufte thes6 relationships?"', "how do you maintain them? 
and "at erf here' any current problems where relationships could be improved?" 

In answer to the general question, v^f'^^^myj^ large majority of "yes" 
answers, even in one or two case^ where further probes revealed very serious * 
relatimiship f4ilures. Twenty clear;!^ claimed success in establis^hing key 
relationships and were able to present evidence of this. On the/other hand, 
for five of the .projects, there were significant failures which hampered the 
impiei^entation of the projects in important ways; for the six*other projects, 
it was difficult to determine whet-heiTor not key relationships had been es- 
tablished because oPthe oblique or incomplete nature of the response. On ^ 
the other h^d,-a majority of projects cited instances of problem^ in rela- 
tionships which occured at -one point or another; seventeen cited problems; 
eleven claimed no problems; and the remaining four did not give a clear re- 
sponse which ^ould be codable one way or th^ other. ^ 



A. 




y RelationshXps: What are they ? 
Title III projects usually jnust fit i'htc^ 



o* of 



two basic social con- 



A } 



( 



figurations, simply' stated as the "ddsttrict conf igui^tion'* and the "multiple 
dlatritt configuration" (whiqh might be regional or state-wide). The district 
configuration is by far the most common* and is r^arkably constant, regardless 
of the specif iic content of the project, the number of schools involved or the 
level. It is illustrated in the figuire below. The\ left-hand side of *the 
figure shows the key roles within the district, representing individuals, 
st^tt\ or administrative hierarchj.es. Also represented are groups of people, 
organized or otherwise. Arrows represent the key relationships . ^ 




ft 

Tea <f hers 




Parents' 



I. I 



/ Outsiders: ^ 
^/e.g. Consultants ^ 
/ Universities ' 

. Private Agencies I 

^ Associations * / 

\^ Collabpraties / 
Resource Organ/', 



FIGURE 1: The District Configuration 
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The most 'constant ielements in this configuration are probably the 
telationship between th^ project afitt^the superintendent and the inter- — 
connected relationship of the superintendent to ^is- school committee and 
^ts cha^rpersoB. Decision-making power in the system is very heavily con- 
i^entrated at these two points, making their good will and support absolutely 
essentxal* especially for long-term continuance. 

The mil tip ie district configuration is often (but not necessarily) ^on- 
slderably more complicated and certaiilly mofe variable.; Thus, the diagram 
below must be, viewed mii^ more tentatively. Furthermore, because our data is 
very limited, the arrows are drawn morfe-or-less speculatively. 




FIGURE 2: The Muirfple District Configuration 



As Figure 2 suggests, it is vastly more important for multiple district 
projects ^to build good relationships with associations of educators and con- , 
cernj^d citizens which cux across district liq^s. There will stilV be imporr 
tant relationships to maintain within district^, of •cours^^ but these will be ^ 
necessarily inote limited with the possible exception of the ^"hosfe" district, 
if there is one, i.e., the district which provides a base for the staff and ^ 
for various activities and services. This may well be 'the district in which 
the project originatec^ in a previous year. Because of the nebulous charactet 
of many of the associations 'to which the project must relate, it may, actually 
find itself in the business of creating an ad hoc organi^at^n or association 
of its own to serve as a membership focus for those who would like t.o be in.- 
volved. Indeed, many of the educational collaborativfes which are now thriving 
within the State of Massachusetts have s€ch an origin, * 

Given the above distinction beitween project types, who do w^ find identi- 
fied by the project directors themselves as the key people? The following 
table summarizes the findings. ' . 
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HOW PROJECTS RELATE TO 


KEY PEOPLE 




Key Rt^^le/ Group 


Solid 


Relationship 
Probleiiiatic 


Tot,al 


Superintendent 


9 


3 




. ^Principal(s)' 


12 


2 


14' 


School Committee 


9 


2 


11 ' 


. Admin. Staff (e.g. .pupil. ' 
personnel, spec. ed. dir., 
dep. sup., curr. directors) 


18 




20 


Teachers* (inc. dept. heads) 


10 


3 


13 


State Title ^^lll Sta'f f 


3..' 




A 


Parent Groups* (advisory) 


3 


0 


3 


Students* ^ 


(1) 

r 


(1) 


(2) 



^ . In a<idition to the above) two projects noted relations to, university 
people. In dne case adequate » in the otlier problematic* One project noted 
a very goqd relationship (interest, involvement) with the mayor of the city; 
another noted relations' i/i'thselectmen. School psychologist, guidance per-, 
son^el, and counselors were each >mgptioned once as solid relationships. In 
one case, there was difficulty relating adequately to the chief proj.ect con- 
sultant who had originally developed ^nd written the proposal. 

B. Quality of Relationships 

In some cases, it seemed evident after a good deal of probing that a 
"good" relationship with a powerful person or group wasn't necessarily good 
for very, much- For example, on^ director first claimed that relation^ with 
' the superintendent were quite good, but l^ter informed us that tl^e"^superinten- 
dent had been unwilling, to recommend continuation' of the . project to the schcJol 
committee in the absence of continued state funding. This and other examples 
of a similar kind suggest that project directors sometimes talce too muc^^yfor 
gtanted: if there is an important gatekeeper whose strong endorsement is 
necessary, it may be ^a good idea to test the strength of the relationship and 
to indulge in intensive communication beyond the point at whlc h^f oi ;)ttal "en- 

V 

C. * what were the Problems ? . 

, We were abl6j |2o identify six classes of problems connected to tmilding 
/telationshipe, and of these, at least f^ive had to do directly or indirectly 
with power . 



(1) Turfishness: in a± least two instances, the project seemed to 
represent a threat to the authority or the "turf" of other people 
in the system: in one of these cases the project director had 
attempted to hy-^pass the authority ^of another administratit/e' person^ 
attempting to build a ^firm relationship with the superintendent; 



when the latter stuck 'to the chain of ,conpand, the project came 
under mugh tighter control and surveillance by tJk unsympathetic 
intermediary. In th^ other case, a multiple district donfigufation, 
key relationships' with university people failed because of inter- 
institutional suspicions and concern to maintain "traditional 
perogatives* . ' ^ 

(2) Passivity : some important people simply chose to remain aloof 
from project activity by delegating excessively to others or jiy 
playing hard-to-get. Sometimes the lack of contaqt was deliberately 
manipulkted by an intermediary. For example, it is common practice 
in some' districts fof the superintendent to block access to the school 
committee or to filter it excessively so that there is no real chance 
for the project to display its wares to the people who will make the 
decisions on its fate, ^ * ». 

'(3) Over-control: in one instance, the project: director claimed that 
the'essential goals of a project were completely thwarted by a con- 
servative principal who "phaifs everything and everybody" . In another 
case, project staff found that tpey were being held "accountable" by 
" an impossible number of petty bureaucrats . 



(4) Low-power association: in one instance, the persons^ to whom the 
project related most closely had very little power to affect change 
.in their own organizations. It is important for project directors to 
make a distinction between the people it is serving as clients', many 
of whom, are necessarily and by definition in low-power positi^s, and 
those to whom it must relate Ar administrative and fiscal survival. ' 

^SJ!" Pre-pccupatiqn of .key persons: in o^e case, the merits of a pro- 
ject couid not be appreciated because' the school committee was locked 
in a re-election straggle. In other , cases, people were for various 
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reasons just too bus^y or overbooked to giy^ the project the attention 
that it needed » 

(S) Finally, there were a few instances Qf simple resistance to change. 
In two vases, department heads refused to concede that ^ewer approaches 
'j<er^^wQrth even minimal inyestwetits^ of staff time or attentiCTfl In . 
anotl^r ca^e, a ^ superintendent was unwilling to take any risks on be- 
- - half , of change after an incident of inappropriate behavior on a field 
trip early in the proj^t. • , ' • ' \ 

This listing of problems should be placed in the perspective of all 
' • - 1^ ' 

the projects in which no problems were reported and those in which problems 

♦ > 

v^ere confronted and overcome with ^relative' ease. 'The overall record seems • 
remarkably good. ''Certainly there is little evidence that there is any massive 
resistance to educational innovation within the State of Massachusetts, 

now Are Reiation sJ;i^i^^j ^ilt and Maintained ? ^ 

Because the interview did not permit the tracing of actions with re- 
spect to any one 'key person in any detail, we are not able to report jas much 
as we would like to abou^t how relationships developed over.^ime and what types 
of Strategies and tactics were employed. It is clear, however^ that personal 
f^ce-to-face contact has no substitute at the early stages, ^ The most success 
ful project directors seemed to be very fqxceful and bold in this regard, some 
of them meticulously making the rounds to every school in their dis^trict more 
than oncef first to explain everything to the principal, later, with the 
principal's blessing, to^'TTie staff* Sud^ a* thorough personal approach seems 
^ to pay off. More passive approaches using brochures or^letters or reports 
"and memos did not s'eem to work well except a&^upplements to ^itt^oie direct 
personal approach. If this is the, case, it follows that project directors . 
must make very shrewd judgments as'.to who the "key" people really are for 
their projects since it will not be possible to ma^e effective personal con- 
tact with all the school personnel who are potfeptially^ relevant in the dis- , 
trict. This is even more obviously true. for the multiple district config- 
urations. . 



^'S* * Implications \' 

I- ■ ■ - 

Building relationships and "taainttfinin^ them is perhaiJ-s the most ^ 
critical aspect of "the- matiagemenit of all innovative projects. Henrde, it 
would appear] obvious that project directors have. some amount of training 
or . orientation regarding relationship issues, problems, and strategies 
^rior to entry on their mission. In fact, there are at least* four entry 
% situations: the first and easiest is the "old hand" in the familiar siti^- 
^Ikon. A few of our respondents indicated that relationships were not a prob- 
lem because they already had positions in' the system which commanded power 
and respect ^nd had known all- the key people for years. The second entry ^ ^ 
' situation is the person Who has been with the system for ^ome time in a - 
relatively low status, usually teacher, sometimes guidance counselor, who ^ 
now* takes on a dramatically new role wit;h greatly enhanced but ambiguous 
status; a third type is the newcomer who starts his/her experience in this 
district with this project even though he/she might have had some other'edu- 
catlonal role in the past. A last entry point- is thft outsider , , J.. e» , the 

person whose home base and professional id^tity are reail^v out side the * ^ 

* I */ • * ' ^' 

district. For rhe last threB^-entry positions, training, and /or sophisticdtion 
. *^ * * 

in relationship buildfhg are critical. ^ - ' 

^There are at l^ast three area^ in which some sort of . training would t>e 
beneficial: (1). ^he sociomet% of t^e district (or region or state) ;^ (2) inter- 
. personal relating; and (3) .group organizing and leadership. Regarding the 
first, we have already noted the basic conf iguratians which must be understood; 
within those configurations, project, directors-must become adept at identifying 
those persons and groups whose active support is most essential. vRe&arding 
itrterpersonal relationships, it is clear that project directors ^mifst become 
skilled Tt^eXating to power figures"^ a one-to-one 'basis without being either 
Intimidated or offensive. With -respect to group leadership, project directors 
* need to know how to organil^ groups of parents, dj^pomunity membei^g, or edacators 
to provide adequate linkage, support, advice, and 'if necessary , buffering from 
potentially-threatening interest7^ thus, specif j.c orientatiqn and. hej.p on *the ^ 



recrjiftment, managetiretvjf, and utili'tation advisory groups of Various 
.* kliras/is in or<t6T. , % 

^XJT. ^ PRQJEdTS As PROBLm^OLVING * . ^ ^ 

^ . A majpr arigument behind this approach to Evaluation has been a con- 
' » ' • » ' - • 

%;epti^n of. TLitle III 'Projects as educational problem-solving efforts. "^^^^ 

model which wasfl)ropo^ed a^ a point ot reference was that cojit^ined in Have- 

^ ^iQck's Giylde to JunovatJ nn 1 m Tijp|^^^n ^ a six-stage model of ^ra^ional" 



problem .^l^ng beginning wi t^thi|H|^b 1 i shmen t of , a relationship between, 
, change agent and client,, proceeding to olagnosis of the r^al ^|^cational 

sear.ch for resources Relevant -to solutionis that ne'6d, the |5uil.ding 
^ ' and choice amon^^ 1 1 er na t iv e ' so 1^ ion s ^ the, gaini'hg of acceptance for 'chosen' 
solutions through a more widesprrad social a^^fii^ion effort, and finally the 
^-implementation and iong-te»main^nance of uT^agreed-upon. solution, leading 
, optimally td an inttt-nal and .self- rene;l>ing capacity for problfem-salving o* 
other eclucafi(^^ problems. Ifi, adapjting ,tHis. ntode-l^ |o fit^the Title III 
\ sitjiation, certain modifications are in order.- *0n^ important consideration 

• ±B the life*-cycle. of t;iie *t>pical project-. It is never the cape that the one- 

# ' Ss. * . " • •• * 

y^ar funded cycle 'i^* a truly^ complete pr,oblfem-soiving dycle; in fadt, it is 

only a part of on&, indeed often a fairly small part. In oth^r words, bo^h 

^^[^ation^j^s and^ nfeidc w^re ^tabl i^fe^ Jong before and dVen search and choice 

?ng sc^^^ons 'to«k place eit'her dur j-n§. or prion to the^r^posal-writi 

ceslP .At theVther ,enM'*<rf fhe cydfe, it is also obvious thafe many aspects of ' 



among so^fions ' to«k place^ eit'her durj-n§. or prion to the ^reposal-writing pro- 

a 

maintenance and self-renewal' are cnly kittled months or even years after fund- 
irig lias .be^n terminated. Figure 3 Mght suggest this situation diagrsLmmatically. 



^'^^O^jli^ perio<is-of tiny'^ar^B suggested; of these only two ot at^he most four are 
. ' .conducted within tha official' "fun-led** pycle, namely T6 and T7 ai^d possible 
• T8 and T9. We , would prefer to argue, howevei, that a project does'notT 

• • . , ^ V 

invQlv^ just one cyple of problenr solving, bur. at leasj^two • 

. ^Ronald Havelockf. pth^ Change Agent's Guide to InnovatdTon irt Education." 
Edu-glAdnal TJ^chnology^ Publication's, Englewood Cliffs, .New Jersey, 1973. ^ 
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fi;gure 3 ; "Sjngle cycle >jodel of theI^TTife of a project 



. and probably many more. In other words, it. does not Jftfflce to consider a 
need at one point in time and then forget about it or a^^iune ^hat it stays 
the same; equivalent reasoning «hofeld apply to thet'search and so^lution phases 
of a project . y^ence, we *can conc^ve^of a pre-funding cycl^ and a. post- 
funding* cycle as diagrammed in Vigxire l / ' * ^ ^ 
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FIGURE A : .MULTIPLE CYCLE MODEL OF THE LIFE pF A PROJECT 
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Th^re ^re at .least three r^as^ons^why Figure 4 represents wftat- should 
hkppen in a project rather thap Figure 3'. The first is time ' lag ,' The 
^ituation^*itt the begTnhing of^the funded cycle^ is frequently ;io^ the ;sajne 
,.>a8 it was .in the .very early stages of project cxjnception'. The lieed may have' 
changed,, the resources available ma^ have altered, or new solutd-on possibili- 
ties may have emerged; Secondly, withi, the funding should coMe a greatly 
increased capacity to work through, th4 problem-solving steps so that it^ , 
should now be i>os;^ible to' do a much more thorough job of needs* assessment, 
•to search much farther and much deeper foi; information and ideas, and to 
develqp, refine, and choose among solutions wijh faj^taore skill and imagina- 
tion. Thirdly, after t'he proposal is funded, w2 a^Bealing with a changed, 
almost always enlarged, social situation^ More peo^Qe are involved at more, 
levels; it cannot therefore "be assumed that *wbat was perceived as the need or 
the most appropriate solution by one or two individuals writing the proposal 

1 be pjerceived ex^ct^^^J^e same way by the larger circle. If norms of 
participation and democratic dacision making are upheld, fchen||jj^ere is a 
n^c^ssi^ p.f proce/^ding through many of the problem-solving j^teps once more 
witlk tfe larger group. (The same logic, of course, applies with even greater 
force at the^dif fusion stage where the social circle expands eno^rmously . ) \ ^ 

Following the above reasoning, we askedfcproject directors to tell us 
.what 'steps they went through to assess needs and search for resources and c 
• solution alternatives, both before and after projects were funded. The 
^findings are a bit disheartening^ suggesting that the Figure 3 modal^is 
much *]pore coupon than t;hari the Figujre 4 inodel, A gumber of intervie^Hlies- 
tions attempted to get at perceptions of the project as a problem-solving 
process; rWie first and* most obvioifs.Qf^. these questions yielded the sldmm^est\ 
retfiifn^ "Do you s.ee youjc project as an example of problem .splving? (^an 
you explain- vhat yofi mean -by this?*S Almost all respondents mistook the intent 
5f this question, anlTwering that their projects- represented solutions to the 
nifefclems^of this or "thlPfrqlient group, usually students. What they missed was 
the notion of a process of problem solving which was impAied in th^ question. 



It seemed that the focus was very much, on, the solution and not the problem 
or the need from which the problem might' have been fprmulated. Most pro-, 
ject directors perceivecl the need as fairly obvious and the solu-tipiT as , 
something they were committed to and thoroughly convinced of the appro- 
priateness. - - . . . 

. ; " • ) ' ' - - /- - 

A niimber of other questions addressed tl^emselves to more spec;ific 

aspects of j^oblem'^i^^ving. Two questions concerned diagnosis and needs 

assessmeht; two concerned financial Resources; one concerned acquisition of 

information, products and "materials; and, a set of four questions asleep about 
9 

the. solution choosing and adaptation process. . • , 

M ' Diagnosis and Needs Assessment ' . ^ 

One item simply asked respondents to rate the, amount of effoirt which 
went into ''diagnosis and needs a§sessm^t." The results ^ere as follows; 



^ ' TABLE 7 
A^JNT Of E^Oltf APPLIED* TO 


DIAGNOSIS OR NEEDS ASSESSMENT ' 


"None"" • * • 


0 ' . 


"Minimal" 




"Reasonable Amouqt" ^ 


13 


"La^ge 'Amount" 


9 


"Extremely l^rge amount" 


3 


No Reisponae 


2 


^ > ^ ^ 





In most cases, the assessment referred^^to took place before the project was 
funded and in ijiany cases, the process was described as "Informal"., 

The revealing question was worded as follows: "How wey. have 

you continued to ass^s^ and diagnose needs and problems?" Most of the 



ft \ 

responses seemed to fit under "evaluation" rather than needs assesstoent 



For example, seven mentioned student tests of bne kind" of anotl^er; usual 
referred ^to as "pre-tesfs". Five others mentioned teachers' rating-s of * * 
stij^ents. Two mentioned* ''feedback" fVom .students: in one case .vjla\a special, 
family in the^other "<ionstant". One mentioned very specif ic 'outcome^ such ,^s 

- the number of' boats built, issues of the magazine actually published." In 
one case, the project revolved around very intensive diagnostic casQ studies 
of individual children wltl^special jieeds. *The project director in this case 
indl^cated th^t the assessment,^ process could not be generalized; it had to. be ^ 
viewed case "by- case. AltiOgetJiet, sixteen project '^irectord mentyioned some 
sort of data *f jom or by or on students, themselves'^ es -a major ypart o.f the 
diagnosis. 

^ ' - ' ' . ' V . - 

J ' * 

Data on teaclfcrs' ^elf -assessments were cited foi^r times, and rtfgulSf 

meetings or 'visit-s id.th teachers, thr'ee times. Letter requests to parents 

' and par enl^.' meetings were each cited once/ In three cases, workshop reactions 

were elicited; one said' that "eaclT activity has its own instrum^t". One in- 

- dl^cated that assessments Were- by personal visitations which Were "carefully* 
.doqilimented". 

Five stated little more than that the process was "inf ormaV\, one saying 
that the need was "obviousV, another indicating that he/she spends a lot of 
time trying to anticipate problems". \ ' 

<lne director perhaps stated what was implicit in some other responses,, 
^. ' . . ^ T , ' ' ' - * 

that this" needs assessment step was done "just for proposals". 

Onexproject* actually hired an outside consultant to come in on a weekly 
basis to examine how the project was going and how the project team members 
were 'relating to each other apd 'to relevant others. This project wa^ ohe of 
the f^w which claimed to fiave rather ser^ws' relationship difficulties. ' 
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In summary, %te feel"-tlMit__tbe--needs assessment process is treated 
generally in a very informal and perfunctory manner • Assessments are 
rarely^ uged to redirect or refocus prpject oBject4.ves or activities in a" 
slgnlfloant way. There also seems to be % confusiofi^> between {aj needs 
assessment r (b) needs ^j^lysis and interpretation, (c) formative evaluation, 
(d) summative evaluation, and (e) student testing. We will*r.etur^ to some 
of these issues later in this report in discussing .what • resppndents said 
ahfeut " evaluating benefits". ' " ' , . J 

. i Implications *. - , - , • * 

There seems to' be a need fox a more satisfactory orientation to rhe . 
subjec^ of needs assessment or diagnosis by potential project 41rectors. 
*lt is noteworthy that scant mention was juade of national, state, or local 
educational priorities and one wonders whether these have any real meaning 
« or visibility to the average educator. There is alsa perhap^ a dear til of 

appropriate tools to assess a range of needs in some way which aliows^mean* ^ 
' ingful optiofifs to emerge and rational choices, to be made; Finally, it wqu14 
appear that whatever needs assessment is made in the proposal st^ge stands 
for the entijre project. It may Well be that state guid^lin^s^ should encourage 
some form of reassessment of needs prior to implementation of the project 6s 
specified in the proposal. - - » ^ 



B. ' Searching for an^ Acquiring Resour-ces 



Most directors indicated that they had mad^e an extensive search for* ^ 
resjiurces, in terms- of products, materials, and to a less^fic , extent , q^n^ 
sudtants.- However, some also indicated that they needed to make 'no search'' 
^>^yc attse "r. already had it in ipy head," We find this latter response /dis- 
tressing since it was f airily common and seemed to represent ^ some lack of 
Openness tO new and different ideas and approaches. " . * \--^W' 
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•Many pfojects take it upon themselves to develop their, own tfateriaTs* 
°nai¥lbooks, etc.« expressing dissatisfaction or lack of awareness of what 
pre8enjtly^?^i&ts. 1 \ . ^ 

¥ . • • • 

Three projects tnentioned .univer^tiee or uni^ver sity-based consultants 

as resources; other human resources mentioned warge a "people bank" of 25 

resource linker^ and private consultants." Twa projects mentioned otheV 

kitxds of resource centers. The State's Regional Centers and 'the several 

^.'Collaboratlves did hoi/receive. explicit mention in 'this content. Only two 

projects gave explicit credit to packaged materials develope4 elsewhere. 

We alsp asked directors what problems or difficulties' they ifLght have 
encountered ir^ brying to get, materials. In a few cases, delays were En- 
countered because, of schoiol committee objections or simply inaction, but^ 
most indicated that there were no real problems here. In one ^se, the 
project director h^ld a regional center responsible for a blockage. In' 
three cases*, directors indicated that they oy their staff 'wet^too ^over- 
extended and tied' to a tight project timeline which allowed little time to 

ej^pehd ^f fort in this direction. One project cited resentjijtit in the district 

<i - ' ' / ' ^ / 

caused by tod much innovation: "In^ov^tion on top of innova^^on beyond the 

tolei^Ance point." / ' 

Implications . * . 

As w^fch needs assessment there does not appear to be a consistent 'or 
coherent strategy of inf ormatiorr-materials search in'any of ^these projec^ts. 
In »pite of the claim by many that they expend effort in this direction^* 
there is little evidence for this from what' they report. Furthermore, 
there is little, evidence of imagination in the search process, such as it 
is.. Almost no lise seems to' be made of the Vast information resource repre- 
sented by ERIC; collaborativ^s. are underutilized; t]\e State's resources are 
underutilized; there is/little search, ffer past Title. Ill projects which 



might h^ve tried similar kinds of things, whicl^migfht alsa have developed 
suitable materials, vhich'might hav^* a great deal of experience and techni- 
cal know-how- to passi on. This lack of outreach to a very rich resource 
universe should also te contrasted with' the strong claims these projects' 
iDake to be priginal and "innovative". It is doubtful that, these claims to 
originality could be justified if more extensive searches had been under- 
taken; on the other hand,* the quality and sophistication of proj^^i^j 
f jurthennore , their genuine innovativeneSs could be enhanced by such a search. 
It woul# appear that a more thorough orientation and training would be justir^ 
^ fied in this area also, together, .perhaps with more explicit encouragement by 
ate for sucl^s^rch activities after the project. has been funded. 
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C. Consideration of Alternative Solutions ' * " 



_ Another interview' question was phrased as follows: "Have you con-., 

sidered or developed alternative ^solutions for the project objectives dif- 
ferjfent from those e^pr^ssed at the srart of your project? — and, if. so, 
^ how did th^se ^alternatives emerge?" The typical answer was "Yes" (13 "yes", . 
3 "no", of ' those answers which were *t:learly coda^ble*). On the- other' hand, 
most of these "alternatives"* repre^nted minor shifts in procedure or scopev 
' Twa projects l^idicated that they had shifted from an individual approach to* 
1^ . a' "systems" approach. Others indicated a shifting, expand^g, or narrowing^ 
of the primary target group One project to develop "alteroative schgols" ^ 
f oun4 a good deal of resistance to such a global. concept, aiW^ thus- reoriented 
'itself to the-moue tSipdest^sounding objectives of developing a resource center 
and technical assistance for "non-traditional" programs. * , ' 

\ / 

^ .1 r 



*Becaus^ of g^eat length of the interview, some sections were ma^rked as 
le%^r priority than others', meaniit'g that^if the interviewer were ronning^ 
short on tim6,he/she might pass ove^: them to others. The reason why these 
items were deemed lower in priority is not their general importance for ^ 
project management but the fact that we were Interviewing latfe in the 
project cycle when little could be done to alter the situation based On 
our findings or reflections.' . , 



"'The sources of influence for seeking alternatives were almost al<7ays 
Defeat Ive , e.g., resistance by a particular group of teachers, feedback from 
students and teachers, or mandate from the superintendent. In one case, a> ^ 
superintendent would not alJ.ow imp,lementation of an. alternative solution, 
requiring that the project stick to the original objectives in spite of what 
the project director viewed as cleai* evidence of their inappropr^^eness. 

<r • ■ ^ ' 

^ An aaiditional question asked^^what process was used (if any) to adapt 
ot test the solution chosen befpre implementation?" This question elicited • 
very few responses and it seems evident that most directors feel there is no 
time for such testing within a one-year cycle. Those projects which represent 
either replications or diffusion of past successful projects are.obviousl^ in 
g'ood shape on this question. For example, the Watertown Reading Resource Center 
was a concept already well test^ by EDCO ij^20 Boston scliools before being ^ 
tried in .Watertown. Similar advantages applied in thfe case of the "Adventurls" 
projects. For a few projects, initial' rejection of a ptoposal le^ds v 
to,^ rethinking, redevelopment and resubmission on a following year.^ In at 
^e^st joiie instance (Saugus, ACT itl) the result seems to have been very sati$- 
fiStory. A few projects do, report major redevelopment withi^ the project cycle 
in one case, the original ap|)roach met with considerable objections and re- 
sistance by students (an ii^iividualized learning program), workloads which were 
deemed ^unfairly heavy* anciAnability or unwillingness of students' to take comr 
pletely self-guided actions regarding ^|||^ course of study. The project dir- 
ector felt compelled to provide more structure and admitted: "I*m more author it 
arian vith the students than befoire. They need to be Xold to be here'and^to do 
the work'. " . ^ 

We regret that we have only these few scraps of evidence to provide on 
the process 6f adaptation which has been suggested as critical by many experfsir 
in. the field ^ ihnovation. Evaluatiods bf project ma^agement in-^ti^re years 
should explore this area more thoroughly. 
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IV. ADPQUACY OF FUNDS 

It was a genuine surprise to find that/ projects were unifd^mly Satis- 
fied with the level of fundiq^which they had been awarded under \i y,y III. 
The question was put as follows: "To what extent are' your satisfied with 
'the financial "support the project has received thu? far?" The s^gested 
alternatives with^ tabulated responses appears in' Table 8. • ; ' 



TABLE 8 
Adequacy of Funding . 
'*Not Enough" 0 
"Adequate Funds" .25 
'^oney Le£t Over", 3 



No ^odable re- 
sponse 



In' all three cases ^het^ it v^as predicted that money would be left over, the* • 
amounts were small. ,Otily three of those who said it was adequate offere4 
^ qualifiers: one would have needed more if they had not* started^^late since ^- 

'they had far more participants than they thought would subscribe^ a second^ ^ 
said they succ.eeded* only .because of volunteer helpers supported under anothe^r 
federal program; a third simply iWicated th^t it was /'tight". We view this 
satisfaction with project funds with mixed feelings, ;bn the ope hand it seems 

Jto indicate great wisdom* (or genei^psity) on the "part of the state in par- 
celling out the funds- On the other hand, from our point of vie^T, ^^^pecially 
in light of the f indiums |:eported^in this section, the projects would have 

been more truly* beneficial- problem-solving activities if they had invested 

'? 

^ mqre time, and inevitably more expense in suWi activities as ^eeds assessment, 
xesouE§e search, ^^careful selection of a solulfion from amonfe alternatives, and 
ada^^Ron and redevelxjpment of the solution to meet the special needs of - the 



xesoui^ 
ada^^Hc 
cl^^» 
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V\ • STABILIZING THE INNOVATION: CONTINUANCE 

At the time of our anterviews, the i^sue which was beginning to loom 

I' 

latge for many-project^^^Kas continuation into the following year, Obvious*ly, • 
It Is a Better of great ilnpoFtance for the project director and hi^/her staff 
since their jobs' m^y well be on the \tne. More importantly for many of them, 

, (li^ir emotional investment in an idea and an ideal is on the line. For the 
federal and state pe^ople who fund such projects on a short-term basis, it is 
al^o a criici^al matter to see that the investment is not plowed under when the 
first leaves turn. 'Therefore, we explorett""a--number of aspects.^ ofi project con- 
.t'inuation plans in our interviews** The lead questions conc^ned funding, oi 
course. asked: "Do you^ anticipate acquiring adequate financial resources ^ ^ 

to- continue the project?" and thea "What kinds of activities did you employ 

, to meet this, need?" In response,* threiT simply said "No", one indicating that 
they might do something later under "766"; a second that suchwas not Aecessary; 
and a third that continuation of th6 project was undesirable in* its present 
form ^ince it. was going "downhill". 

« Most projects indicated that they had submitted proposals under Titje IV-Q, 
" the continuation of the Title III program* and* most seemed^ hopeful of. funding 
via this route, although in fact the state was to fund only a handful of these 
projects for anothq;r roundT Beyond this, many projects seemed' lost* Six pro- 
' jects indicated that they had proposals In for various federal programs (all 
•different!). Those cited weVe: the National Endowtaent for the Arts, 
U. S. Office of Education-Bureaq of Education for the Handicapped; Elementary 
ana becondai;y J)ducation Act; National Institute of Education, ; and the 
National Defense Education Act. . - \ 

Of these, at least tthree^were either assured or in- hand. Private foundations 
^ were sought ' in at least four instances. . In one-'of these, support is assured 
. (in addition to suppor^t^rom ^itle IV-C) and in two others it is possible. 
The assured cas^ is^ instructive': the project director searched a foundation 
dire<itory for sever-al who seemed like they might be interested ^In his kind of 
' projejct; wrote off several letters explaining his needs and got vague responses 
of interest .from three. * These he pursued -with vigor, receivittg a further 
vagae response fr<^ fone. Continued pursuit of this only finally yielded a 
grant; thus> the energy and persistence of the director paid of^. ' f 



Even though it is possible to extend some projects for many years 
on state, fe<^al or private grants, sustained improvements in education • 
eventually must be sustained at the local level, backed up by' local tax 
dollars. , Therefore, the most important long-term route to continuance is 
tjirough the local administration, the school committee, and so^wtimes . 
ultimately the electorate. If is clear that many Titl^ III projects have 
rough going at this point. Theoretically, there are five ways a school 
committee can cope^with the reniewkl of a project: (1) it can increase the 
level of effort (not an illogical proposition, given the fact that most 
projects are initially funded as "pi^^ots" in some sen^e) ; (2) it can keep 
it going *at the same level of effort: (3), 'it can reduce^ the level of effort 
significantly v^hile maintaining the essential aspects; (4) it can reduce the 
l^vel of effort substantially, eliminating essential aspects; or (5) it can 
fixop supj)ortL altogether/ It appears, however, that only the last three of 
these five options are real as far as school committees are concerned ; « 
^there^re no instances of ^he first \wo^options among our projects. Fifty - 
percent is probably on the generous side fSr LfiA funding relative ^o state- 
federal, atid it is usually a struggle to get long-t^rm commitment to more 
than one new pcjsi tion. \ 

Continued financing can be a gloomy topic for .innovators, but the pic- 
ture need not be so dark kt is usually /fainted. In fact, there are several 
^alternative ways to approach the problem and many examples emerged from our 
interviews. Above all, it is important for project directors to be diverse 
in their thinking about future funding. A* frontal approach ^6 the superin- 
tendent and th^ school committee is- only, one^apprdach that is worth trying. 
Even with the frontal approach, however, it is important to prpcered strate- 
gically. The relationship to the superintendent is the most crucial, followed 
closely by the relationship to the bOT^d. The latter relationship may 
evolve either ^directly or through the superintendent; ^, 
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it is .sometimes even possible \to^hy-pass 9 negative or passive ^J^^^^^ 
superintendenfcsJJ solid relationships have been -developed with key board 
members, altho,ugh we do not advise such a strategy. The relationship to 
key power figiJres has to.be developed in such a way that' there is no prje- 
;inature closurc-on theij decision jnaking. As noted ear^lier, one proje^ 
director who claimed to have strong ^pporf from *above also said that fund-: • 



' ing' tjirough the school committee would- not , be proposed for next year: evi- 
dentiy "support" vas one. thing, but "priorities" was another. The true test * ' 

of support is the willingness of those in authority to re-examine their 

• * 
priorities and, in tight budge't situations, to make a choice for the new 

over the old. If a project has proven ftself afe a' major, contribution to 

the educational process in the district, it has earned the right to displace 

other activities that have been going longer and therefore, should not* be viewed 

as an "extra" or, as one Respondent put it, "frosting on the cake". It is 

up to the project director and more importantly th,e state and its repres'en- 

tatives ^o point out these things to the district. 

With or vi^thout direct support from the district, there are many funding 
options which need to.^e expltrfed. Atoong these are defjining and subdiv^idlng 
some elements of the project which might be separately fundable In different , 
^ways or under differept categories of the school budget, exploring non-cost / 
optijjps such as the use of idle equipment, empty or ui^erutilized * space - and 
facilities, parent or student volunteers, community resoure^— parlous outside , , 
the schools, volunta^^ coritrl^butions, and fee-for-service or f ee-f orrproduct 
arrangement^^ » We fouj^d some examples of each of these joptions in one ot 
anpther project. ' • ^ ^ 

We* were especially intrigued by som^e of the examples we found of what 
might be galled "exchange economies"; For example, a theatre arts project , - 
in Boston was successful enough to. di^Velop . its own company whith cpuld put 
on productions and sell t^.ckets to generate reveitue. Two other projects 
were able to generate additional ^venue-ihrough the sale of ji^erials they 
had developed. The highly inventive "OPtfS" proje^,- only in its planning 



year» ha& already found several ways to reduce costfe (through dpnations and 
use of^ idle equipment, volunteers from various sefl(nients of the community etc.) 
and to generate^ small but meaningful amounts<5rrevenue by selling the vaYious ^ 
products of its enterpri^d such as b^tf^er stickers which proma,te agriculture' 
in Massacliusetts and, of course, its agricultural produce. This project 
• pi^Oiiises not only^to provide integrated academic and real life experiences 
of high value to stuclent^ but to be sel f -supporting ^ doing so! . 

The general point whidh' should be made to conclude this section is to 
recognize tiiat innovative projects which provide significant benefits ou^ht 
tt^ be salable in one way or another, but'^project directors probably need • » ^ 

help in exploring viable alternatives. We can see f^rom bur interviews tliat 
theire ^^^^e^^ ^ny alternatives hut these alternatives are not fequally perceived 
by all project directors. . ^ 

' . ' ' ' I ^ ' 

• We should not ignore the fact that there are non-financial aspects 

to continnange which we might put under the general heading* of "institutionali- 

zation." We fan, identify mdny of theses, activities under the headings oft (1) 

training;/(2) materials -development; (3) f-acillties development or reorgai^ization'; 

and (^) administrative restructuring. The most commonly cited of thes'e was 

training; five projects Indicated that they did some special training of 

trkiners or specially designated staff p«if sons who could carry on the basic 

activities of rhe project, passing them on to other • trainers, as a result. of 

such training,, presumably ad inffftittim. Three^ projects, indicatfed that they 

felt their devefcepment of imateria^s which wbuld last and coulc}* be passed on 

to others represented a kind of insurance thatr the project wo\^ld have longer ^ 

term <.mpact». However, the means by which sucb^^terials would be diffused 

and put .to good' use were' not well thought out. There .were other instances 

of the development of lafcoratorijBs ox resource centers which hfve an obvions 

physical reality whiG:h lives on after the paid staff ^re gone, but in opj^ 

instance the director expressed stroijjg doubts as to whether her carefnlly • ^ 

constructed and assembled resource ropm could be effective without som§ full- 

titoe person who was responsible and trainee! to keep it together, keeping 

track of items loaned, replenishing stocks, and maintai-ning active**awareness 
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among' teachers • ^/ . ' - 

• ./ , • '* ^ • ' / . \ 

Finally^' wit }i. regard t« alininistrative restructuring there are usually.' 
several types of options, all of which need 1 0^4)8. worlfed out witK key power 
figures, but mafiy of which can- \>e accomplished without obviously affecting 
the school budget ^and hence without disturbing the schoq^ commitCee.. One 
8tep,^4P awarding official recognition to the project as a. part of the regular 
scnooU program. Anqther is the changing'of job descriptions %nd pe^aps the 
avarding of newly vacant slots to members of the Title III project (ttiere^'was 
one, example which clearly fit^^ this pattern)' and changing the title of'^the^ 
position. A thir^" approach is tfte fusion of projects or parts of projects with 
existing ongoing alid i^;^ll- accepted services. In this latter case, of course, 

^the pro/ject director may feel that the essential purpose of the innovation 
will be sub\terted when' this is' done, a s^timeht expressed by at least one 

*^espondent; . « ' . * 

VI DISSEMINATION . - ' ' , • 

' ' ■ ' 4 ' 



^^^^/litle III projects •can be judged|||(|llccessful on three grounds: first, on 

ttie direct, effects ; i.e., thejienefits that they produce for students or others 

the lifetime of the f ederal/ptate funding. Second, -through'theif continuation 

and integr^^on 4nto jthe ongoing activity of ^chools in -subsequeTv^^ears, >and 

t^hird, through Aeir dissemination or .diffusion to pth^t schoris-, other school 

dlsti;iclts across the state, and perhaps jeven tp othlfc. states. This last; measure 

of success isj^at the same time the most enticing arid the most tenuous since it 

ral'ses the possibility , of enormous educati^al ||||lns and .^despread influence 

resulting from relatively modest Ini^^l investments. For this jreaso'tx, we * 

irete eager to examine the various ways in which projects Wre' engaging "in dis- 

•Wemination activities. For t^rer most part, it; seemed that dissemirratiCn was • . . 

not a very salient gpai at the time of our interviews ih comparls!t>n to f&sj&es 
m * ' ^" . ' ^ , ' * ' 

of continuance^ implementation.' Never^elessy almost/^ all* projects had et|ga^ed 

in some kinds o#^*2^s#minatio;i well b^ydnd .their^initiVl tafget grq^\iitel ^ 

. . . ' 4-. ^ " . 




the clients designated as the ptlmary beneficiaries of the projects' a'ctivi-. 
ties or services)^ ^nd many* had quite ambitions plans /^N^^^^H^espread dis- 
semination in the last stages of the project.- »^ „ ^ ^ ^ 

Almost all projects irsed more than one medium to get the message across, 
some using a' great number. We counted at least 25 distinct ^^■fiTof- media or 
strategies which could be classitied' as follows: . • 

Personal,! zed: ^ . ^ ^ ^ 

Works^pps:"^ cited by nine profits as an explicit dissemination strategy', 



five ' of these for dissBminatidW h^nd the district, four for dissemination 
td^ other schools or other . poj^alatijons withiri the district. Workshops 
and training events of various sorts were also mentioned in other .con- 
texts by at least 10 other projects, many of th^se undoubtedly resulting 
in fairly^widesprea^ dissemination. . ' ' 

Course Teaching : •e)^plicitly mentioned as a dissemiiiaT9on Strategy by 
only one project tbut clearly an in^>ortant medium for dissemination , 
for several others, ' g ' ' 

Vi si ta tion-ou t : two projects indicated that they would ^-disseminate by 
making personal visits to other schools, in one case inside the dis- 
trict, in the other outside, ' Another regretted that there was not 
enough time, foar* such v^sits^, . - ^ 

' Visits-in : only one project made explicit mention of inviting outsiders 
in to visit, discuss, and observe what was -going on. We wonder why tkls 
obvious |j2praach was not more popular, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Demonstra ti ons : onig mentioned once explicitly, [Again, this seems a 
bit estrange. It may be (a) thkt most of these projects were' not very ^ -* 
demonstrable in t^is sense, or ,(b) thMt this -particular word is. out 
fashion. Many of the activities that ^f all under the*c^tegory of " . 
"workshop" might equally fit a loQse definition of " demons trfhion" , 

Using c^ labor arives : a specia^opportunity in the State of Maqsachu- ^ 
setts is the presence of several wluntary educatidnaj^^llaboratives 
which criss-cross the state. ' Only. one project mad^^xplicit mention 
o^ such a strategy, another considered' it, 

' Building 6f tapping into existing" networks of educators : e\p2icitly 
nientioned by only two projects: one said thjpy made use of ih:fprmal ' 
teacher coffee hours (in-distric^dissemJfiation)'\ the other^mentioned 
the Regional Cer^drs, Again, foE^any otherso^his^ was an implicM. 
strategy but nbt articulated in'tespons^ to our survey 



Cpnsul ting : one project director indicated that 'she was considering 
disseminating the process she had developed through private con^ 
^ suiting to other 'districts on a fee basis, ^ 

Print Medi^ ' ' ' '\ • 

* ' NewspapejT coverage : explicitly mentioned in 15 projects, this was 
clearly the most popular singly medium for dissemination, Usualli^ 
coverag^was in th.e local community newspaper but regional 'news- 
papers were also coimonly used: It was almost neirer difficult to 
get coverage, and stories and press releases were usually accepted 
^ by such papers. Cordial and even close relationships^ with editors # 
or education winters were sometimes cited as well. A few projects • 
also reqeived coverag^in the large metropolitan dailies, but in 
these cases ^the pxoject had considerably less control o^T&r content, 
As noted earlier iw discussing the director' s role , *mani^* directors 
♦ ' soon learn to become adept at dealing with^^ke local press, 

Newsletters- school : mentioned by tjwee projects, obviously 'f or 
intra-dist^rict dissemination, ^ 
' ' ' , , , • 

Newslei;:terS'educktionaA "On^ project mentioned using t/je North Shore 
Collaborative' s newsletter; another mentioned " prof essionaT news- 
letter!'. ' ' ' , • ' 

Newsle\ter-J^roject : thtee- pro j acts cited their own newsletters as < 
,a prime ^dissemination' vehicle; two others mentioned such a n^ews- 
f • iette/ as a. planned activity, ^ 

.Journal articlbs: i*hreb 'mentions, * ' *' 



Radio^: used* by one, planned by another; indirect evi^enc^"* suggests 
however-, that several other , projects received minor publipity from 



NbiUprlntjMedia : " % 

RadJO : iRsed. jby one 
however-, that sevei 
. , this jnedium (see b^Ibw) . ^ 

Television: cited by five projects, two commerical, one educational , 
one cable, one closed-citcu/^t^^' 

^ " . % * ' . ^ ' ' ^ 

Print Materials :' - ' ' 

Packaged' kits: ►thrj^e developing,' one placing. ' , , 

' . ~ — , . — . • . . ; . ^ ; 

Handbooks -manuals: five mentions^ - and implicit ' foi/ several others. 
w = ' ' : ' " * 

j frogi^ures-pam^hkets : five developed, one^ planned; presumably several 
oWe^s had .developed brochures but did not repott them in terms of a 
t disaeiifinapion strategy. ^ - * ' V 



Reports : actually mehtiSnisd by^only one project as part of their 
dissemination pla^n. . » ^> . ' * , * , >: , . 

. Bv^mp^r^ s tickers : as noted earlier, one project generated some ref^enue 
through the. sale of i)umper stickeks which promoted agriculture in 
Massachuseii^ts ("Support Mass. GjQOwers" )\ , At the ^ame time, in smaller 
print, the stickers a'dveJtt is fd the project. , ' ' • 




Slide^tape p^eseptations : mention^d\y four projects. 
Videotapes ^ three mentions, . ^ ' 



Film: one mention. 



Photo essay ) oTie ment^on^ 



^ Othet Dissemination Strategies : 



Exchange with other pyojects : two mentions. 
'ExpaQ^if^n : one mention^ ^ 'i x ' » 

'^J mau^iust, t^ke the whole show else)Jhere" : one-^ mention . 



J 



' * * The above^'listine is impressive in^its variety, but the exiHj-cfit mentions 
are' probabr^^^ross underestimates , of acti^al use ^rf most cases,' At Bpast Jthi© 
is the impression- wh^([h we got from group tiiscussron^ of dis^semlna^on whi6h' - 
were held at^rksfiop meetings in April. Nearly all participants in' these 
^groups indicated^ use of local newspapers on several occasfons, and about, half 
noted some experience wi\th ^ith^r radio or televisi-on. What we are most con- , 
cerned about, however, is the absence of any coherent and delib^ately-plann^d 
Strategy of diffusion linearly dll'th'e projects. Little thou^t was given to 
the kinds of audiences thet should be targeted, the use oT opinion^^leaders, and 
tykSfee of several media in concert t6 produce synergistic effects. Ve feel 
th^t It would be Worthwhile proviHing orientation^'sessions^and training in 
the 'use of - various meOT.a', the development of dissemination materials , and;- 
l^ove all, the design and iifiplementation 6f ove^rall dissemination strategies. 
The few group disciissions which were held did rev^^l a considerable amount 
of sophistication b^ some directors and ^ lot of .wisdpm worth-' shariiig. For^. 
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example, the following points, came out of a brief exchange on TV cover^g^: 
**-Youhave to pressure them". "You need to'jgiv^ them a. 'news' angle: what 
is the story? When is it going to happen?" One project^ urged four of its 
students at different times to m^ke presentations on B^stola's Channel 4 Speak-Out 
program. All* four were accepted with a resulting *deluge of calls for mope 
information. The discussion went on to' raise points about how to handle , 
i;adio coverage, the use of al&ards as publicizing "^enTs", distortion effects 
that can. come from miscommunication with reporters* and so forth. We only re- ^ 
gret that (a) there. were not more opportunities f^^ such discissions, and that ' 
(b) we were r^t able to t:apture ^6re of the experience for inclusion in thi^ < 
report. Clearly, also,^more probing and extendeS interview questions on the ^ ^ 
dissemina/:ioh experience of different projects ^shoiJ,d be iindertaken in^'sub- ^ 



of different projects she 
• sequent ye&rs. , • ^ 



'VII. EVALUATION 



'-^e la^t question, in ^th« interview ask^d'^Hgw are you ev^luating^ t^ie 
benefitV or outcomesof the .pt eject l^^^^ln tesponse^, we found a variety of 
pr^cgdures followed a^-^&ucimaiJized in TaW.e 9. ' » * ' 



TABLE 9 



PROCEDURES ^SED FOR PROJECT EVALUATION . 
Procedur?s Respondents No, of Pxofects^ 



Questionnaires 



Interviews 



Tests 



-Feedback 



Teachers 
StYdents 
Administrators 
Parents * 

Teachers 
St^^ts 
AdnRf s.t r^ t or s 

Pare'nts " 

Teachers • , 
Students 



Teachers 
Parents * 



Counts (e.g. number paifticipating) 

Observations (e.'g« clas^oom) 

Written Evaluations (by teafchers) 

'^Subj^ctive'* (by project director 
\^ ^1 » in o.ne case;by parents 

in another) 

It • 

Records , - ^ 

Documentation' . 

^ "Informal" 

.None (Not^ relevant-needs tq be at 
it' longer) 

Uncoda^le-No ^response 




12 '.^ 

(4) . 

(2). 

(1) 




2 
> * 

2 



V 

■ 1 

* 

.i 

' 6 
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Two clarif iqat^ons Yieed to be made regarding this table; First, most- of 
those not responding to this question had* covered', the topflc of .evaluation 
in discussing th$ earlier question on needs a&sessment. As noted fn that 
section, many of the respoinse^ such as "pre and post tests" seenvfed to fit 
better under* evaluation. Secondly, since many project^S mentioned more than ^ 
one type of respondent and more fhan. one type of procedure, the totals in 
the table oyerlap considerably. ' 



' It isjiair to say that evaluation w^s ifQt a very salient aspect of most 
projects 'and j/ery few were thought of or designed as "ex^ierimf nts^ No men- 
/tlon wcis made of "control groups^', "sampling", "randomization", ^ "hypothesis . 
'\ testing" or any of various possible statistical tests or analyse^. Undoubtedly 
wuXd ^^ve come up„ Trom 'various projects in more^ extensive prob- 
1^hat J^hey were not mentioned spontaneously* 



'Success"of the Project 




, Percept 



' * . ^ We did not^ieel that it'^as possible to collect quantitative, data from 
^'•projects on t^eir degree of s^^ess in any way that could be meaningfully 

y com^ared,^ grouped, or summated, but we did ask each director a subjective 



. '''^question near the beginning of the interview ?;rhich probably tells us some- 
* thilvglabout the overall impact of tl4f« Title III Program. The question was 
^ simply: Vnow ik j|)ur. project goings- at 

< in tabie 10. . 




a^y ti 
. The 

this 'point?*' Responses can^ be grouped 



TABLE 10 * 

THE -PROJECT 4s "€OING" AT Tig: 
TIME OF THE INTERVIEW 



. Unqualified success 7 
'Vet7. well-sonje problems^ ^8 

OK^nq prbbl/ems ' 5 

^ ^K-s ome ' p ipob Iffms 6 

Strugglfing-not OK 1. 

• Failing • ,, ' 2 

1^ ^ -• -"S 
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Some examples from each group wight add meaning to these numbers.: 

''^' Unqualified success : * , . ,^ ^ * 

" ''Proposal well-conceived; project follows it closely ^i^i^Really good 
feedback, high workshop attendance; nothing but praise for materia^ 
and lots^ of teachers use materials yithbut telling us." 

' ' ' ^ . V 
"Tabulous! Thirty people have attended the 15 planned sessions 
regularly ^ 

"Excellenh. Positive feedback from teachers and students; thfe 
program is accepted and is effective. The community* is supportive^ 
All activities^ went off without problems 

.* , t • . 

Very w^ll-some problems : ^• 

"Jt works. ^ We have the endurance, to put up with bureaucracy; we 
, don't quite' fit in. The best part is that we have merged schopl 
and community.", * ,v 

"Absoluteli^ greater nothing ^ but positive' feedback. Teachers really 
excited -over workshop. Principals very supportive. Problems of 
ptoximity , not enough materials , funding for next year," 

"Very successful project but Regioifal Centers aren't promoting 
it; It ne'bds state support." , ; 

t)lt-no probleins : • • - ' V 

"Appeals directly to spre^ial interest groups-,- Because it is on 
^volunteer ba$i?, ^h^re is commitments" ' ' ' .. ' , . 

*" Staged close to the project as written." * 

^»"i3ood progress.'" , • ' ^ ' ' , 

OK-som'e ptoblems/' . , . ' ' * 

* — ' . * ' • 

^Basically *pl'easedt We came with a different concept of school; / 
t^re was , resistance and confusion -whi^h'led to redesign and 
clarification, by ^s. No% th&-teaqh^rs are saying, 'we're be- 
ginning^ to see what they'.^xe ^bout' ." 

"Very successful in providing^service and iA getting people^- to 
work witfi 'us but unsuccessful in getting the' system to pick it up.' 



struggling : * ^ ^ 

"Too Ouch for one year; participants felt no support, overload. 
Ptogfasn is seen (by administration) as a panacea and is supported 
without any knowledge*'* * w , ' 

"Ill-aonceived; prih^^pal is very cons€^yative; chairs everything 
and everybody." 

"Downhill! Breakdoyn of cbmmuncation. - Regular teachexis re^sent 
involvement in * special, ed* ; difficult teacher * union negotiations; 
confuse<i perception of objectives by all groups." 



These quot^ should give*' a good flavor of the -types and range of 
responses received. They do not, however, 'represent^a true evaluation of 
what was going oOj^^In som€ cases, our own judgments would be more harsh, 
based on what was Said , sui>sequently, in some cas^s more lenient. Neverthe- 
less, our overall impression of the Title III program^ as a whole for 1975-76 
was that it was remarkably successful in providing the stimulus for chajige ih 
a wide variety of ways in a wid^ variety of situations. The precise. measure- 
ment of the benefits probably has to 6e done on a prcject-by-project basis and 



many projects will , yield data of th4s sort. We would guess*, however, that 
.many of fhe evaluations will underestimate true impact. As one director 



noted,^any use and bei^iefit without reporting back, and "much of the beneftjt 
- •» 

in' terms of improved- atmosphere, attitudes toward school by students and 
patefvts, increased options for learning,, and so forth will go completely un- 
measured, either because they are "intangible" and unmeasujable, or simply 
because they were not part of the evaluation design; ile,, not intended or 
stated objectives. 



Our evaluation through these interviews^doeS, highlight one impojtant 
fact: very diverse projects with diverge objectives do have a lot of things 
la connnon when it cdfmes to the management of innovatioti . They all experi- 
enced Very simila'r challenges in building ^lationships, assessing ne^lgp,, 
searching for ^d implementing solutions, and evaluating outcomes. Particu- 
larly when it came to continuance and dissemination, they experienced verj 
similar kinds of difficulties.. We hope therefore, that future evaluations 
will again focus on the project- management process and provide some formative 
evaluation data *as well as orientatiop and training and experience-sharing 
sessioivs for those who are engaged ^ ^his important enterprise. 
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SUMMARY 



Tfi coordination with Merrimack Education Center, under a contract with 
the Massachusetts Department of Education, Title III, Arthur D.jLittle; 
Inc, (ADL) has performed a formative Evaluation of ESEA Title 111 pro- 
jects be^un in September,, 1975. . . 

The primary purpose of ADL's evaluative efforts has been to assist 
"^'Project Directors in maximizing the siu^cess of their prcf!jects through 
a systematic application of problem-solving and management skills. 
A secondary goal of our work has^^ been to obtain insights into 'the 
problems experiei^ced by this group^of projec;ts and to translate these 
insights into a set of specific recommendations to the State regarding 
' the uptoming' implementation qf Title IVp. 

To meet t^ese two goals, we engaged project Directors in a^ pAcess of 
s^f-evaluation and problem- identification. The fir^t step ^as the ♦ ^ 
design and distribution of two* questionnaires — one for Project , 
Directors and the other for school administrators who were associated 
with the projects and instrumental in decisions to fund and/or dissem-* 
inate them next year. Subsequently, two workshops were^ conducted. 
. The first focused on a reView of project objectives and analysis of 
the* value o£ these objectives as tools for esf^tabllshing* priorities 
and solving problems. The second workshop centered on a review of'', 
the obstacles to success that had been encountered duriag the year, 
and the tactics that had been devised to offset or remove the obstacles. 

Obr p^inciple^ findings and ^recpjamendatfon^s gained through analysis of 
^ data obtained from the questionnaires, and from observations made at 
the workshops, are as. follows: ^ ^ ' ^ 

1. ' There is a need for clarification and definition 

of the roles to be played in innovative education 
projects by each -of tfye major actors involved * 
^ ' ^ (Stat(^, school system or community,* Project Director). 

.a 

2. ♦Project directors need additional guidance . in developing 
* the. management skills required /to bring about change, 

ensure success in their projifects, ^nd enhance the like- 
lihood of dissemination of'their work. 

3. I Useful involvement by 5fchool administjrators is curr.ently - 
* jrare. Greater emphasis should be put upon tlje need for 

' strong and consistent administratis support of projects ^ 
throughoTit their entire life in ^a system.. 
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Background ' 

As part of an evaluation by Merfliiack Education Center (MEC) of one- 
year innovative edUcation^projects funded under Title III during 
1975-1976, Arthur D. Little, Inc. XADL) undertook a program of activi'r 
ties designed Tlo assist project leaders and .yield insights into* project 
planning and management, piis^* effort began in October of 1975, and has 
continued ,to the present time, culminating in this final report. 

*' ' * • 
The problem that ADL has addressed existed at i two levels. First, there 
was an immediate need to obtain ^information that would -enable this 
year's Tittle ill projects to maximize their chances of success. The 
.ex<5eptionally short funding period for /these pi^ojects^ clearly allowed 
for very little trlal-and-error . Thei/efore, our j^imary challenge was 
to identify any potential obstacles to success that the projects may 
have faced, afnd to feed back all useful data to MEC and to the pirectors 
of th^ projects themselves. Where /^o^s sib le-, ct>rrective- action colild 
then be taken to -offset or avert t^e prbblems identified . At the least 
sojne legitimate learning could beyexpected "to occurs that would 'benefit 
both State and project personnel/ Results would thus serve as a partial 
formative evaluation*^'^ ' ' 

.The second part of the problem w^s" only slightly J.ess pressing the - ■ 

State's needjto define an'^optj.mal approach to the implementat io'h of 
Title IVC, t^e auspices under whicl^many innovative educatibli projects 
will be con3u^ted- in ^the future. 'The necessary administratiy^v^ansitijbn , 
from Title III to Tit'le IV^ combined with the peculiar circumstahces 
whicH engendered \hirty-two projects that were funded for only onje y^ar,^ 
provided the D^p^rtn^ent of,? Education Iwith an exceptional oppor/turiit^^ 
to review its policies, guidelines and fJ^rocedures. ADL's task, in^this' 
context, was to e?camine the nature and source major .problems pr , , 

obstacles .encountered, by this /year's Title IIl1|n:ojectrs , and to suggest^ 
ways in which the .development of 'innovative education pr^djects under^ 
Title IVC might be *f ac^J^itatedJ The outcome of bur d^ir^-gathering 
and analysis, togetlier with MEC^'s in-depth evaluation bt .eacn of the . 
Title III projects can thus^provide input to decisio^dlhat afe still 
to be made regarding the nature of -Che guidelines and practices to l^e 
instituted with Title IVC, next ye^r. 



1 • ' ' • 

The value we see *in .a formative evaluation of prpjeots such ^s these, ^ 

' lies in the potential for improvement of projects as they develop . 

By allowing project sta'ff to -scrutinize their objectives, performance^ 

and problems as they proceed with project^management, the State can 

vafStly enhance the chancy of sucrc^ss among jthose projects it .supports 

fdnancially. ' ^ ' , " i 
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Approach To The Problem * : , / ' . 

ADLVa approach to this- t^pfold problem has b^en to inltiat^e a pVocess 
of self-^fevaluation and dial^ue among all thirty-two of the T:^le III 
projects begun , in September , 1975., three major t6pics were introduce 
to provide a focus fqr the inquiry: , ' - . 

• the adequacy of stated ^jectives of each project* r ^ 
(as defined in'the applic<gS:ion fof funding); ' 'N 

• constraints or obstacles fhat couj^ affect the chances^ • 
^ of successful r^ealization of each, project's objectives; 

• / * ' ' • 

• the possibility of developing specific tact:^cs through*' 
whicTi to cope wit.h the obstacles to success ' identified. 

A directed examination of projects focused the attention of project 
leaders- singly and c-oll^ctively on the , three major topics. This, 
'examination ocburred in three phases and ^Ifclded data, that, along 
with group discussions pf project prOgres^r provide the basis for our ^ 
concj-usions . First, we designed two questionnaires (to be described 
in detail later in this r^^rt) that were to be sent^ to the Directors* 
of the projects, and to adflpiistrative personnel associated with each 
project. (These questionnaires have provided the hard data presented 
in this report.^)* * ' • 

JN*-' ■ • 

^estiOnnaires, directions, and appro{)riate materials necessai?y for * 
instrument administration were compiled by the ADL team and shipped 
to the MEC office for distribution to the projects. The evaluation 
team dist^ributed^ all questionnaires to each project and rejcrieved" the 
questionnaires following.' completion by |^artfcipants . * 

A few w^ks following the mailing of questionnaires a workshop was 
held in which the process of self-evaluation and reflection begu;j with 
the questionnaires was continued and extended. Early r^sults**©?^ the \ 
questiq^aire were presented to the Project Directors in attendance ; 
open discussion of commbn problems and cCncefns was encouraged, and ^ 
additional data were gathered in a specially designed exercise.* Although 
discussion ranged over a wide variety: of topics, the principle focus of . 
this fifst workshop was on the utility and appropriateness of project- 
objectives in the Iroce^^ of project manag^ent. ^ " 

A second, meeting Wks held in T^te May, afteir a series of .workshops 
* focusing on t^chniq^es and problems, of innovafcian had been conducted y 
by MEC. •^KXir purpose , in this final meeting was to gather , insights from 

J 



In a*ddition to specific information about, individual projects that # 
was Oibtaifted/. through the questionnaire, we have included observations 
and suggestions based upon our personal contacts with proj'^ect personnel. 
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Project Directors regarding anticipated* outcomes, of their 
projects, the problems ^fhe^had *facd^ and /the suoeess of tacjfics theyv 
had deyised to cops with tVse probl^s. ' * • , 

* The results of . this entire effort are summarized in the •remainder of 
jjthis rSport.*, In orde'r t4!>^ establish a ciear context for our filial 
Tp^J^sis of th^ data, a detaile^^d description is included of the types 
lOf information we solicited, and^of .the reasoning that|Staiids behind, 
our selection of certain- approaches to the task.^ • • *^ 

The data themsel've.s *are presented as appendices •t^aJtW-S I'eport. 

' , ' - • . ■ . ^ ^ , 

Finally, we have preseqifciBd our interpretation of the facts and* some 
recommendations regarding tTie upcoming ^plementaifion of Title IVC. 
la doing so, -we Have liB^.ited-our^ommen^svt^© issues artd problems we 
believe to bfe central to the job of fosteri-ng^'^sonstructive 'innovation 
in education.- . And* we have, above all^ tried tp provide suggestions 
tfet Ve corvsider practical! a<?d ^asible.'"/ ^ 



r 



\ Where ^pprdf^riate, «a ratlonale*f or specific aspects ^OT our approach 
'(qjCiestioanaire.dtfntont, 'focus of^inves^igation, etc.) is incorporated 
la'tK^ descriptive s^J^ions. pf the rejKjrt* \ . ' * 

, ^ ' ' ' .\ ... -.ArthunDLtfiultk 
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The, most immediate piirpose of MEC's evaluation of Ti€le III projects 

was the generation of information which wouid be helpful to the projec,ts 

themselves duting their first,, critical year^of existence. ' *In ^ine with 

this objective, ADl>msed the stat4<^objectives fo> each project as a^ > 

basis or , focal point for its investigations, 
f ^ . - . * , it 

•* . . ^ * ^ 

Xhgi^e Were two major reasons for our decision to use the project bbjec- 
' " jtives as a central ingredient of the^ questionnaires an^ exercises we 
designed. First, the objectives prqvided ^ basis ior discussion and 
examination of each. of the projects being evaluated. Every project had 
^4 ^a set of, stated o'bjectived^ vThose objectives pper^de?t\us yith a way of 
.^5 posing geneVal' questions to all' the project^ wnidh could^ be answered- 
in specific tertos relevant to ihdivi<iual projects. 
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* .A second reason for our use of th^ objectives yas based on ^our' hypothesis 
> that th^ objectives coiild eventually be ,iteed as too5r€, for /pfroject manr 

ag^ment .and projects evaluation. It pust be emphasized >that we did not 
/ assL^e that^the objective-^- prepared in the proposal ^age ^of atpro 

' lift we're to be de&init^va descriptions of .the pro'ject^s nature andv 
'^pujyose. By extension^ ^l;ier;efore, ' we understocJd' that other -measurgs* 
. and criteria for evaluating t;he sucQe3S of projects w6ul4 %have to be 

devised as time* went on. IJonethelesss ,* the original project objectives 
•were^ we felt, one^ ba^is upon which Project Directors . (bt anyone else) 

could measure progress and/or success, and ^f acus on^ problems of project 

implementation or administraticm that posed obstacles to success. 

Keeping the limits of their significance ir\^mind, we- used the project 
objectiv^vas the central ingredient for two questionnaires, (^ne aimed ^ 
^t Project Directors, the otherr at schbol-^adm.ini^trative personnel 
asi^ciated with the projects. The two instruments differ somewhat,* 
. mote in degree of specificity than in content. ^But*they were designed 

yitfl'one general purpose in miftd: to determine- the extent to which 
•Prtoject Directors and^ school administr^tojs (tlj^^^gh whom project 
support would presflfiably come) sh^ed an understanding ' of the purpose 
of their Title III project, *and oi the chanced — ^nd reas^oiis' — for 
succeas or failure of the-project. I 

QuestHpnnaire for Prcyec^ Oi^ectors ^ 



■ / 



The Prd 
with a 



|ect Directors* 
Lstinct focus. 



9 :i4^M. , '^1 
quest lonrf^HF^was divided into ^hifee patts, each 

Part/l " /Identi filing ^oTillraijit^y f" ^ ' ' 

t^L section of^-the quest^^onnaire, was ^esighed to focus 
the barriers that Project* Directors ^ould' see impeding, 
the -euccesfsful* completion of their projects, and fo anticipate the • 
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identification df ways rft c&ping with these barriers. The ability to 
identify^ existing or potential qbstacles and the ai>ility to plan way<^ 
to cope with -those obstacles are/ we' belieyie; skills . th^t a?:e ccnttval * ' 
to the process of project management. 

A list o^ twelve common- con^straints formed the eye of Part I of the/ 
questionnaire-^ Derived from a far longer list of problems comp iled 
by Pro^ject Directors at the Title III evaluation orientation meeting ♦ 
held in October, this, list "^contained pummary description^ of the mdst 
frequently cited obstacles encounter eS by*Project DlrectcJrs early in^, 
" the year, -To complet^e Part I of the questionnaire, the Project 

Directors were asked first to' add to the base list any difficulties" 
l^ethey could see in their own situation. The goal^^s to Dresemt a 
' complete picture ^of their project's position. Second, tn^py were to 
indl^aate the relative ^Importande of all those constraints that affected 
'their bwn project . (i.e. , any of the ba^e-list of twelve obstacles that 
were- present in their situation, as well as any other problem^ that 
'were a^ded to the list)* ^ ^ , ^ ^ - 

Of all the twelve problems descr ibed , f^r were* jnentioried with out- 
' standing frecjt^ney:^ ' ' ' ^ 

• 'Competition t^achefti* time, * . ' • , , ' 

^ , ^ " • Need for support a£ kfy.'iJi^histrat^lv^personne!!.,'*^ \ ~ 

. - ^ • Resistance to curriculum innovation,- , , # ' * 

' ' . ' /' • • Kff 

^ t Ne^ for school and cpfflmunity commitmient to \^isk-takipg. 

' • ^ ' t ' > . , 

\ Looking at -these common problems, , a connectic>h seems to emerge: each 

constraint is probably symptomati^c^f al lacj^. of .uniform administrative - 
\ .'support within the broad c6n|fext or^the school system and/or community. 

' A Sampling'wom tihe list of additional constraints supplied by j^ndividual 
\ Project Directors provides examples tt\eit reinforce this generalisation.' 

, • UncTear authority Of ptojeet sjfaff , „ ' -^s^ 

-« . *. *^ (' i - ' , - . ' ' " . 

. ' . 3 '.If*-' ^ . i " * 

•{ , • Forfeed-chanrge in ^cheduj©^ * ' . ' . . y . 
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• Lack? of proj^t t^e- , , 

• Lack , of* moAia^T^o^ *imple$i^tation 



lay in hifiijgi^roject- director 



See- Appendix^ B . | ^-^^ ^ ^ 

pondihg 



5 ' ' ^ . I ^ ^ ' 

.* / * iy 50-75% of those respondihg .^.^^ . *f 
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• Scheduling conflicts ; • ' ' . 

«i . ♦ • Unclear understanding of ^objectives * 

. * We do not suggest th^f' these constraints are typical of th^ problems 

encountere'd hy most' of tJie projects. Each proiject existed in its own, 
particular Context; the obstacles iaced by ind^^dual Projett Directors,^ ^» 
Ver^,^ therefore, substantivel/ different. Nonetheless, each individual* 
' * pro1>l^H^^liBted here probably stems in part from a lack of cOoVd lunation 

# of administrative and project st^ff efforts to establish anci maintain 

, the projects. The significance of these observations regarding the 
I lim»:|if ations and oSstacles faced by Project Directors wili oaiy be clear >^ 
when seelf in th$ broader context of our other findings. These data 
alone simply suggest — but do not confirm — the existence of a fairly 
* ' , vComfliQn concern among Project Directors regarding the degree of support 
and administrative assistance they , received from their schools and 
communities. ' ' * ' ' • ' 

i ^ • 

' _„ • 

Part II Expuectations • ' ^ ^ ' 

' * Part, II of. the quest ionjc^aire required the respondents to do four things: 

. • ' i ; ■ " ' 

• -to match the c6nstralnts they had identified with specific 
^ project objectives * that would be difficult tci-achieve 

unle^ss the obstacle were removed; 

* • to describe the action needed to, ensure, successful accom- 
plishment of the ^oject objectives; ' . 

^* 0 to estimate the/ degree of succ^ass achieved to date in 
' meetedug each project objective; ^ ' 

t ' , ' ' • ^ ANl) 

. ; / ' / # , t(> estimate' the- degi'ee of ' $uecesai/anti|:^lpatec^ in meetlftg* 
' ' each 'objective b^y the end of the school* y^ar. 

The first, operation callea 'fop — matching obstacles with objective's — ' \ 
was' 'designecf prin/arily to enable Project Directors to. evaluate the^ 
Importaacie' of tlit. cdilstraints they: faced ^relative to-^4ieir ' long-r^nge 
projp-ct objectivVs. *We*believe. that 'this is one efficient way to ^ 
.bptimize* chances of a project's ultimate . success'ful completion. If ' 
probltfcms Could^be associated with spec;Lfic< project objectives, and 
■ . pt-iorities assignee^ to those'^dfeae 'objective's, t>i^n it would be posslblll^ 
to devisee systematic plan for dealing with operational constraints. ^ 
The problems that Bore mosjt heavily on the ^nost important •projftct j^ 
goais Vould, by extension,, be the problems fhat required mos^^ immediate 
^< ^ atteittibi^. J^ooking first ^iKthe questionnaires j. then picking .u{i or\ 

^ . this approach to problem anaj^^is in a * sub sequ'ent, workshop, we 'discovered ' ' 
* ^ ' '^hat maay Project Directory had difficulty making Clear connections 

' ' between the' ^oblems they faced day-tOTday, and'the orliginal objectives 

ERJC. ' , * . • • ' - , ' • .. . Arthur iMjttlc^Jnc 



,of ^ th^' project#- On the questionnaire's themielVes, thi^ lack^'ef- clear 
dissociation w&s' indicated bjf' several imcomple'te,^ or apparently supxer^ 
fdcial attempts to provide vthe cjata ^required'. 




The fatt t'fiat^many Project t^irectors h$d difficulty matching* the con- 
st^ai|its they^d identified* 'Uo th^*ob;jectives prepared for their '* 
pir<iject is dif f icult* tt^interp^eC coriclusivel^Y^;- W.e would sp^eculat^ / 

;ttiat the chiefs difficolty^steinmed "from the project objectives. , It/ ... 

-seei^s likely that many, Project DirecrorS found a dispatity^betwee^ t^ft 
own' {perception of tlfelr' project's p\irpos*e vand procedural goals, ind Tne 
de^cr\^ption of their project that was imj^licit in the original ;^roject 
objectives. 6 If that was the ^case, it follows th^t these 'Project 

.J)irectM|^ would have found it very difficult -to link .constraints with , 
object^E^es' in any useful or t^e^listic way. / • ^\ 

~ ■ ■■ . ■ ' - : . • / 

The secoftd part of this section of the^questixj^nnaire called for. des- 
criptions of^the. actions needed to ensure suQces^flil' accx)mplishmept 
of the project objectives^ Somewh*at predrLctably, the responses in 
this sectlcm were "also rather, spotty and inconclusive.. Here, as' .in ' 
first part of this section, ijiany people seemed to havedif f iculty 
jecting their ori^nal project objectivdl with day-to-day; p'r9blems' 
jr'actical solutions,' When , remedial actirms were suggested, they 
w^re* frequently vjague and open-ended. In many cases, considerable . 
emphasis was placed 'on^.the need f or*administrattLve orr community par- 
ticipation that was^not currently being offered. ^ , ' 

On the basis 'of our Interpretation af the data obtained from this 
pd'rtioh of tfie Project' Directory' questionnaires, and on the^trength 
^^f cohversatfohs b^twe^ -many of these Directors and -the ADL team^' 
^e suggest that current at^empts^ to strengthen Ae 'project management 
.skills of Project Directors. cc)ntinju^i|jj|bd amplified. Specif icallyi 
we suggest the institutlon^(l:iy the S't a ^rn^dm in ig t^i*^ tors of Title "IVC) 
of \<^kshops on 'problemrsolving ari<J tefflaique^ for enlisting and 
maintaining school .administration ^support . / . . - 

fPhe last two portions of Part II provided more substantial data thar^- 
the first two sections. Primarily, we ^ave used the Prpject Directors^ 
estimates of success" in combinatiqn with the Administrators' response^ 
to theS same questions. ^ A discussion ^ the data ^nd omr interpre'ta-^ 
tions of it are included in the section de^ciiiWng th'e questionnaire 
for Administrators. - * ^ ^ ' ' . ' ^ 
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"We cannot provide printed data to^s^upport this^ supposition, but/the 
ADL team did hear frequent comments on the'*inapplicablli^ br ipappro- 
priateness of ' the original obje<^tives for several projedfcs. \ . , 
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However, there is one important observatio?P^tb' £e made regarding this 
part of ^h*e questicAinaire. It seems^ to have be^||^,muclj less dif^lcul^t '\ 
for Project Directors' to -j^timate, the extent to which project objec- 
♦tives had been^or would be realized/ thag it was 'for them io establish 
the rel^tionsliips: between ofcy^tacles" and obfettives^ that wire called 
for by the pVevious parts of the exercise. 

Any interpretation of this fact must be tentative, But.it is consistent 
with pthei: findings to assume that in many cases, the apparent ease with 
which Project Directors forecast their expectations of successful accom- 
plishment of objectives says more ^bout the degree of importance they 
attached to the^ objectives than -it does a^ut the validity of tll^objec- 

;^ives .themselves,. We feel 'that it }.s iilc^ly that demands for specificity 
or«. objectives on the State's pato forced a trivialization of p:^^oject * ' 

' objectives which, in turn, 'foiled* attempts to use the objeative's con- 
structively as tools for problem-Solving in n^id-year. If this is true, 

suggest that the Sta^e could ^^lar'gely avert similar proVlems in the 
f^ure* by revising the ^guidelines for pt^oposal preparation. If ^the 
project objectives were -initially designed' for'oiltijnate use as proj'ect 
manag^meht tools, both Project, Directors and fhe^State would gain an- * 
extrezaely valuable. set of objective staijdards through which eJtly^ • 
measures of project success coufd, be obtained., ' / , 

Part ill T Project Obj^ectives ' * ^ ^ ; , - ' 

'-Part III of the qyestionnsfire was also, constriacted ^around the project 
objectives. Here, Ig^ri, we»used the dat^ .f rota this exercise in combina- 
tion with data from*aft identical exerc/ise from the administrators' 
qt^estlonnaire.S Simply ^ated, this final ^ection orf the questionnaire" 
called .for two Operatioris. First, the* project objectives were t6 be 
assigned a i:.ank ordef dndicating theij: relative, importance at the time' 
they were wifd^tten. (For Wfcject. Directors who ^ad, been hired ^fter 
their proj'ect had been. fundeji^tTiis rank or.def^ could reflect the relative 
Imp'ortance of objectives when tftejKwere ,fifst eticountered.) The, second 
s|ep called for afiother ^rank-ordf i;ing of the same objectives this one 
reflecting the' Relative* importance ot the objectives a^s .the}^ Mfeve pi?f&~ 
dntly understbod (i.er. , i^ffiiZ-project, whjeri'most of the questionnaires 
were completed.) 

As with some of the exetcisjes ^in *$:art if, w^ did *nOfe^expect these 
rankings to be accurate In any absolute sense. Ijatther^, we wished tq. • 
, discover two more ^neral>types ,of information: 

* . " • H5w had the "Directors' own* perceptions of thfeir project 
' ' " objec-tives (and/or projects) changed ^sinc-e*' the' beginning 

5 — ' .of the year? ' ^ * • ^ 
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To \Jhat extent was there agreement between Project 
* Directors and the adminisXrators who had sop[ie,pi;esuined 
interest in and involvement with^the project?/? 

The vast majority of Project Directors indicated some 'change in the 
' 4S^OTity they placed on the stated project objectives. This, in itself, 
is not ^surpri'ging y indeed^ it is ejcpected and desiualjle, « 

, Wh^t was- strikirffe Were the number of questipnnalreTVand the frecjuent 
personal comjients) which indicated a ^^reat reluctance in 'miany Directors 
to assigrf any rank order to their objectives, "They all are important," 
was one common complaint; another:. "They don.'t describe our -real 

priorities", ^ ^ * ' ^ 

, ' ' • # -» 

We do not wish to flu^t those who struggled .with this exercise and' ^ 
finally either gave up or compromised, assigning all adjectives equal 
weight. It is iu^portafit to note, however ,. tha$r the' responses in this 
section did much to confirm our , suspicion that there is widespread 
lack of clarity concerning the purpose and^ature of the objectives 
written to define Title III projects, V^ever, as subsequent portions 
of this rei)prt wil>l shots?', this lack of clarity seems to exist at many 
' levels, not just among the project staff. • . . ' ^ 

Questionnaire for Administrators * • 

At. the same .time a^ <*uestionnaires were ^ent to the Directors of each 
project, similar (but*^ somewhat truncated) f^rms were sent- to adminis- 
trative personnel associated with the projects; In>'most cases, these 
i/ere school Principals or ^Superintendents "whose names were provided 

Project Directors at the first. Title III Evaluation, orieAtatidh ' ' 
meeting. ; / ' - ' ' \ - - 

"^Theoretically , ^eacfi of thefee administrators was^" in a position to affect 
th^ op^jration of-»a /project and, ultimately, to be iristrumental in 

--^^ttemprts to fund </r disseminate the project in' 'the, future. Many .of '* 
the^ administtatofs who reeeivec} *questionn'aii^s* were ndt:, in fact, 
particularly familiar with tfie on-going activities of the Title III 
projects in question. * A common cau^e for- confusion, we brieve, was , 
the-Project 0irectors' lack pf established and deliberate contact with ^ 
li^^ administrative personnel ou whose as^istanc'e. and's'tipport the Project 

, Director? could^rely^- ' ' / ' , ^ " 
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established and deliberate contact with key ^dmij^nistrative perrsonnel ^ 
on whose a^s^ist^nce and support the Pro j^^ct ^Directors could rely* ^ 

A few months later, several Project Directors said they could Identify 
more appropriate recipients for the administrators* questionnaire* 
By' that time, for the most part, our atjtempts to get the administrators*., 
responses were complete* Therefore, the data we ^Have must be used 
cautiously, sinc% we know^ that m4ny of the responses are r^r less than, 
fully informed. Howeve^r, the limitations of the data are offset by the- 
observation that so weak an understanding, existed "of the adtaini^strative ' 
structure th^t supports most Title III projects* We recognize that' 
this is' an organizational proble^^^rather thaij an individital one. 
Fttrthermore^ as the. concluding sections of this report: point out, we 
believe that, with guidance ifrojH the State, projects ^ c^n form more 
useful linkages with the admirus tractions of their School contexts - 

The' following SeccrTption of the administrators' questionnaire wall 
highlight not only the data supplied by administrators. , themselves 
but -also the comparison ol those data with -the Project Directors' 
responses^ to the sam'e questions. t\, 

'Part; I - Expectations - i ' • 

This section of the questionnaire asked Administrators to provide three 
fiats of iitiormatiofi,; . . . , ... ' _ _ ^ • 

^ •^the actions they felt were needed ti ensure successful ^ 
accomplishment of each of tlie project objectiVfes, 

^# ^their estimations of the degree of success altfe^dy 'achieved 
.in meeting each objective, 

^ # their" estimations of *the extent to which each objective 

would be realized ]py July (project end). 

On* the first poirtt, actions needed to ensuj*e success, the administrators' 
questionnaires }^ere general-ly Vague', tending to place much of ;the 
responsibility sqvarely on^the project e^iaff, ^ ' " ' . 

- ^ ' . - , , ' ' ' \ > ' 

E^^^,imates of^ success ,to date and j^xpected^ succes^ by July wer^. pare 
revealing of .useful insights, especially when c?omparec} wit^i the .figures 
given by the t^ruject Directoi&s.\ ~ . 't/ • * 

We have calculated avei;ages ©f, tt\ese 'estimates as follows: 

♦r* : * ^ • . 

Average of Projfect^ Dire^c tors ' • - ^Average*of . Administrators 

Av^i^age Estiitmated Success \' Average, fistitnated Success 

to Date (%) , ' ^ ■ ^ Date.' (%) 
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Average of Ptoject Directors ' ' Average of Administrators ' 

Average Estimated Success ^y ' Av<erage Estimated Success 

; . y July '(%) ^ . ^ ^ July (%) , ' 

/ ' ' 74 ' 68 - * 



The^differejic/ between these two sets of figures is sli.ght, ^indicating 
no drastic disagreement between the two group^ — Project Direc1:ors 
jtemd Administrators " . - ^ ' , 

^ > V , * 

' 'But a comparison of individual average estimates * (Project Director vs* 
Administrator) points up some, rather more noticeable "discrepancies . 
Alipost half of the matched setis of data 'we have show at least 20 
pex^centage points difference between one or t>oth^f the Dire^tor^s' 
and Administrator^'' eltitaates, ' , ' * W 

Ultimately, the only clear conclusion that can be drawn from thes,e 
figures is that th^re is a difference in the perspectives of many 
Project Directors and Administtators over the, projects for which they' 
share responsibility. This difference could be a direct result ifi 
variations in level of involvement, :^t ytould nv&nifest serious 
lack of communicati^^ - In^^Mhex^ -caa&y we woul^d isuggest fihat a gap 
exists which, -if it. is not acknowjLedged and briiiged in sot^^ay, could 
' seriously undermine the credibility of Title III (or next year*, .Title 
IVC) projects within schools and cctonunities . 
I 

Part II - Project Objectives ^ ^ 

The second part of the Administratops' questionnaire Was identical 
to Part III of the' questionnaire /or Project Directors'. )Both Project 
Directors and/Administrators were asjced to rank order the$t project* 
.objectives twice • One ;rank 'ordering reflected the respondents' J ^ 
perception^ of the relative impart ahce of tbe. objectives as t\key- were 
first conceived during the project design phase. The second rank 
ordering was to indicate' the reapotidehts ' current percej)tion of the 
objectives' rela.tive importance. Thus each questionnaire contain^ 
two-^sets of ranjc ordering^ ^n which numerical values (1,2,3,4,5— 
are 'assigned to each pro^ject objective. ^ ' ^ 

Cptaparigpns among these rank ordefings enabled us 'to assess two issues. 
a« First} we wished to deTerSb^ie where there -were changes in indivi- 
dual respondents' perceptijqns o-f the order of importance of objectives 
. (orider "then" V3. order "ndw^') and, if there were cjianges, how great 
they were. We wished .also to determine whether Project Directors and 
Administrators changed -ifk a similar "or di'f^Eerent manner. ,,To r^duce^ 
'^'the rairfc o^d^^r ccF.parispns to a single valae we calculated the 



See appendices G and vH for -correlation data. 
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statistic, Rho, or rank-order correlation. -Values of Rho range froiji 
+1.00 to -I'.OO ana provide an indication of the ^similarity between^ - 
two sets of rankings. Sorrelations close to* 0 indicate little or no 
aimilarity vhile valine's approaching +1.00 indicate a very high degree 
of similarity between two s^ts of ranks. Negative ^values indicate the 
degree of inverse relationship or the— extent to vhich an important 
objective on one ranking is associated with low importance in the other 
ranking. *'A completely inv^erse relationship is indicated' by a Rho of 
-1.00* ' , ' . , ^ 

b. Further, we wished tp assess the e^^tent of agreement between ^the 
Individual jierceptions of the relative importance of objectives on the 
part . of Project Directors and Administrators concerned with the' same 
project. Again we used the rank-order correlation statistic, Rho, to ^ 
ref^ectt*fB^egree oi agreement? between two sets of rankings. We 
expeol^n us/ng this statistic, to find high positive values where 
Project^J)4Tectors'and Admixiistrators ar^ in full or near-cojuplete ^ 
agreMfent and very low Vklues (0 to -1.^00) where there 1^ no .^agreement 
or Zo^Jete disag^Jeeinent. " » 

imir.g notN' to the results of our evaluation of changes over time in 
bhe perceived relative importaijice of objectives, we find, that as a 
group. Project Directors' rankings of objectives as understood at the 
beginning of the project a^e,»similaif te their rankings of the objec- 
tives as perceivedt. lat^i^r. The median correlation (representative 
v^ue of the 29 correlations of Project Director takings "then" and 
"nov?") "is more 'than +.90. This indicates that there was little change 
.in the way FroJ^t Directors judged the relative<impottance of 
objectives originally and at a lat^ier date. 



j 
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The administrators' rankings of objectives as perceived at the 
beginning of the project are also very similar to their rankings 
ref lecting later perceptions of the iii4^ortij||eii of objectives. Jtik 
median ccfrrelation (repr^s^tatdve value o 
Adtatnisirator^t rankings "theri" vs, "now") 
indicates that Administrators* perceptions, 
chadcige^ very little over time. . 




q 23 cdrrilatioTitS of 
al3p ovei;. +.9p. this 
ike the Project Directors, 



The high degree of CM^sistenpy over time in individuals* perceptioa of 
the relative importmce of objectives could imply good communication 
between Project 'Dir^ctots and Administrators assbciateld with the same 
project. ^But this would be the case only if there were substantial 
agreement' between. Project Directofs and Admi'nistra^t-ors associated' with 
the same project in th^eir assessment of ,the importance of that ^ 
project's objetitives. Our cbfreTation data show t^at there is not ' 
subs'^tantial agreement. Comparfsor^ betv^Ben the Project Directar's '. 
^and Administrator *s'' ittitl^al perceptions of t^ie relative importance bf * 
objectives show that ther^ is substantial but far from coifrplete 
. agreement. The median correlation of 21 Project Directors* and 
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. Administrators' rankings (to show original importance of objectives) 
is +.71. . . , . . - 

• * » 

Of even greater interesrt than this value is the med^-an correlation +«38 / 
between rankings by Project Directors and Administrators to indicate 
later perceptions of the impof tancq, of ot^jectlves. It would appear 
that \ the level of agreement befween Project Direc^or^ and Administrators 
over the relative impottancTfe of objecti^s decreased over time. Had , 
there been a close relationship, between the Project Directors ^and . 
' Administrators questioned one would ^xpect, if not complete agreement, 
at least some substantial increase ilfi the level of agreement be^tween* ^ 
'members of the two gr,oups» Such an increase in level of agreement 
would have been indicated by a median correlation higher than +*71, 
not a value .33 lower. 

This finding is fully • consistent with observations derived from work- 
shop discussions, in which Project Directors -rev^^ed a feeling that ' 
more* close ^sociation between project and administrative staff was 
needed. (Further dis.aussion of this point is 'given in the description 
of Workshop //2, page 15. >) * ' 



^ FEEDBACK OF DATA 



Wo1:V.shofi^//l - Qbject^^s vs*. Goal^ ^ 

, A*few weeks after the questionnairj^s wer? 'seafV^^^r^^^rkshop was 

held ^for al^' Project '"Directors . ^arJ.y*^Msuix^'*f rom^^trolmf 
were p^es^nted, and then two types aml^-ities were introduced. The^ 
purpose of both -types was to buil-dwn ^problemr'solving approach* ^intro- 
ducedtfln the questionnaires: idenpif ilJ^ion ^ ' obstaCleSk. followed by 
prioritization of o^jgect j^ves^ culmnatiSg in the desigj^ of coping 
» \ tactics offset the most .sigiuffcant problems blocking success'. ^ 

' ^ ^' • !i ' 

'The 'first step was to c^ecide on thrfee .tor four tojiics — each on ^ 
common problem area — which then became* the basis for sfiiall-grpup ^ ^ ^ 

' discussion. Groups were formed according to the participants* concerns 
over the vari«»(is issues selected. Th^ir goal was to share relevant 

, C^cp^riepces and to tr^r to devise tactics for, dealing wfth tl)e objstacfes 

they- bad in common v The outcome of this activity,' whiXe describable in * * 

" • . . . ' -13- . • 
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individual terms, wa"s difficult to measure in the aggregate. Mevet- 
theless, some very V4,luabie insights were gained. ^ 

One group shared its problems easily enough, but failed to em^gei^with 
any ^ suggested solutions. Also, we observed th^t many of the Project 
Directors present at the workshop had difficulty divorcing themselves 
from their own imme^diate heeds and concerns long enough to obtain a ^ * 
general perspective'and approach to problem-solving. As with the 
questionnaire exercise that called fof a match between projec't objec- 
tives and^ the obstacles that affected each objective,* this small-group 
discussion technique left* the Project Directors bogged down in immediate 
issues, *apparentj.y without recourse eilfher to adequate objective sta«i- 
^rds, or to longer- t^erm* project goals,, This suggests ^ to .us that many 
Wr'riie Project Directors weVe approaching their responsibilities Without 
the managerial and basic; p^roblem-solving skills they needed in order 
'to manage their projects efficiently. Clearly, there ar^ potential ' 
benefits to be obtained through helping^rPf oject Mrectors in the.devel- . 
opm^nt of such managerial skil^^s. ,* * , ^ 

,The second activity introduced at the worJcshop" revealed isitnilaV problems. 
The participat^fcs were asked to comt>iete ^ matrix thifc showed the .applica- 
bility of* their own project ,objecti,ve^ to a set of much broader, Stafe 
goals. The purpose of the exercise was twofold: . 

. • to help participants to progress furt^r, toward a 
' prioritization of their objectives, ^ 

• /to help par^ticipants differentiate between long-term 
goals and specific, measurable objectives that define,^ 
' ^ ' step-by-step the activities requirecf. to meet such g'oals. ' 

Do we^ expect Title III projects to tie in directly with the broad 
concepts expressed in the State goals? No, not necessarily. ' Th^se 
go^ls were jused in the matrix to repyesient the, types p,f ^Institutional 
aims with which specific project p]/2^ct±v0S frequently iriust be * ' 
reconciled or dovetailed. Our belief was that it should be possible' 
* f or '^^jjpject Directors who have' a clear grasp "t>£^ their pi;ojeot objectives 
to demonstrate the importance an(i ^feasibility of their effort in the' 
broAoer context of a school or" community . This is only [possible ^ 
however, wher^ the distinction between ^oals and objectives that*'- / 
describie activity is perfectly clear.* And it soon emerged, that many , 
of ^t^ie Project Directors present at this first worksh<5p were resis- 
tant to or confused by this distinction between goals and objectives. 

We had hoped that, the process of ^elating project objectives to pore^ ' 
general educational go^ls would" help Project Directors plan^for the 
extension and dissemination of successful practices. But difjietilties ' 
,in ^relating 'objectives to goals, and the 'perceived artificiality 
the goals reported above prevented us' fro» (Joing more than discussing 
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f , ^ and demonstrating the need to express project goals that are supported 

^ ^ . by t^se in ^ position to provide support -for adoption of new' practices, 

.»Wfe were persuaded, however, that many^ Project Directors will fail to > 
^ • communicate £heir successes unless they can rationalize and communicate 

relationships between pro'ject. and in^^titutional objectives. To the /* , 

"^extent that the Project Directors participating In this evaluatioft were 
typical, futtire project Directors will benefit^from guidance and. training 
\ In doing so. * • • • . ^ . . ♦ 

* , • - 

. "Workshop ^1 - Review of Problems and Coping Tactics ' ' • 

The final workshop^ conducted by aDL was held in late May^. ^ Since this 
, * was ^tfo be attended on a completely voluntary basis, tfie rather light 
* " , ' ' turnout of Pro^ject Directors we had wds to be expected. Capital;Lzing 

on the ^ball groups present, we held informafl sessions , 'geared mainly r ^ - 
' .to sharing year-^end^ impressions and experie^nces, .and t^o ^pmmarizing 

' the problems and* coping strategies that had been witnessed during the 
year. • • • ' : . . ; 

*■ V 
t , » . 

\ » 

The outcome of this discussion, is incorporated, in large part, in the 
^ following section dealing with our conclusions and recommendations^ 

*SvBfflnarized briefly- here, the concerisu^ reache^, indicates /thap the¥e ) ^ • 
#iSf, very definitely, a role for school administr'ation' to play in \. * ' 

* . praject management. Further, it was generally agreed t*hat projects' 

need^h^lp in establishing and maintaining a useful connection between : 
pif^ect^. and the administration 'of the schools (or communities) in - ^ 

wKith the projects exist, * ^ , " 

appears that many administrators — especially Superintendents and^ 
Pripcipkls; tend/to be heavily involved with innovative , projects 
' • through' the planning' stages. ^Once a. proj^ct'has been accepted ' ^* 

' , "and funded, the tendency is for -the school administration to shift 

its attention to other business, leaving the project to be run by it;s 
' , * V newly appointed Director, In the dase of newly cbnceived pi;ojects 
\ (and especailly those funde^i for only^year) thi§ tendency is especially x\ ^ 

r debilitating. The Project Director is often a person with little or no ^ ^ ^ 
' laanagement expe^rience. In his or her inexperienqied hand? is, placed t^ie ' 
full burden of administration and coordination, :'s\;hed>uling, money / ' 
'* management, personnel problems, parent ^school relations, an^ so on.* 

Referring to the constraints and obstacles to success identified by 
Project Directors in their questionnaires, one, sees quickly that many 
projects* experienced difficulty with administrative issues of the types* 
we have just jrientioned. TheQexceptioAal Director in the exceptional 
organization will be able to Juggle these responsibilities, confidently, V ^. • 
going a^er the** assistance and support he or she needs to make the 
project^ucceed. * - - * 
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III, CONCLlTs'lONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



. In the following pages we will outline a set of Trecommendations for 

changes that could be made in the existiag system through which inno- 
^ vative edUiSStion projects aM. designed^ funded, imflemented'and ^ 
• evaluated. Considered together, .the 'changes we'^ropose constitute ' - 

an v'tion plan that' would involve the State Administratots of Title IVC^ 
- the teachers involvea'in specific projects ,^nd members of the admlnis- . 
trations of the schooJls in which -the 'projects, are G<^ucted. Therefore, 
ve have presente'd our recommeridations in -three sections.- .The firsit 
section deals with the State's role/* " * ' . 

RecoiflmendatioH^^lA the State • - * 



On the strength of our recent evaluation Title III- projects , wfe feel 
'Strongly that it is^time .for th.e StatjK to amplify its relationship 
with" the innovative project^ it helps to support/ In, effect, we advo- 
cate the 'adoption of a mol*e active ro]fe,.aud the de^gn 'of ^guidelines 
that will help particularly to ensure effettiye, consistent , and 
^.nformed project management . Specific* 3uggestions as to^how^ these', 
chants might •be made, f ollov{;^f^st ^ ^ 

, . ^ , , ' 

1; Projects should be .selected, in part, on the %asis ,of sttong 
' evidence i^hat each — *or can win* — acceptance and support;, 
withii^thfe school fend community in whidh it will be located. , 

This statement id nQt me^nt to .^Jfly.that the State is currently 
heedless of thi§ need . However**, as we haV^ already indicated, many 
of this year's Tifle III' Pjrej^ct Directors have encountered severe 
diffiqulties in thisa^ea.* ' 




Innovative education projects, by , definition, embody^a departure from 
^ . ^ procedures and concepts traditionally ™p.ritained 'in a schooT^syslEem. ' ^ 

But we fe^l that the Stat^e musr-b^. care^^l t© determine the nature o^ , 
any» resistance that may h^ve been raised against proposed plaps for 
^Innovative projects, and should be prepared to anticipate th^ likeli- 
_ ^ hood that some objections n^ay intensify, ratjier .than ^diminish^ if - a pro- 
ject ±s funded. If the Director and ^^taff qf a prpject ,cait' recognize 
ft^gatlve attitu(^es or resisfcanci^ t6''*in'hovitiQn^ early in the project's ^ * 
life, they can concentrate their ccSuranunication efforts to 'obtain '^^"^ 
I - maximum' understanding, and acceptance.. ^> \ ^ ' ,1 i 

if^ 2. State guidelines^ for the planning and development of innovative 
.projects should ♦ Sttipulate that *i oilgpipg relationship— fomjed^^ 
between each\prb^5t "Snd some member of the /'parent" school ji^jistem 
:ion. \ 



administrat] 

* , *\ " . „ , ' ^ ' * - -'.^ ' ' 1 

Unless a Project Dire'ctbr has .some ^consistent conlact wlthj^ memb^fir^^f^ • . j - * I 

^the-administfatidn,^ the/Bro|ecl he or she 'is trying to run;^ll^^iiid5'ed^ ' jC \ \ 
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\ b^e isolated. Day-^to-day reporting is not necessary. A working r^lai-^ 
tionship is needed that is sufficient to^keep the administration ^ 
apprised ^ shifts in project emphasis, political or logistical diffi- 
culties, monetary problems, etc. Ideally, this admii^istrative liaison 
• should^ also have enough authority tq intervene on •behalf of the project 
in a variety of contexts --^ thev'fichool itself, t,he conhnunity, or even 
the State. . • ' ' ' 

' *. ^ * . . * * 

* 3^ State guidelines should also be devised that redefine the purpose 
and ultimate utflity •of the objectives to be prepared for each ' 
project.' ^ ^ , . , 

. ^ ^ . , ^> 

In the past, an increased demand for specificity has driven many project 
planners tp trivialize their objectives . Objectives that are so specific 
that they. amount to a list of activities; not' to a framework .in which 
activities may be designe^i, redesigned and executed systematically are 
only ' slig^htly useful as a tool for project management. And sure'ly, that 
is what project objectives should ultimately be: -an effective tool for 
measurement of achievement 'and planninjg for project development. 

Our final recommendation -fs , in our view, a ^logical and ^sirable out- 
growth of the evaluation efforts that the ^State^has sollcite(\ this year, 

4. To endure clear understanding' of the educational and Inanag^nient 

guidelines ,it promulgates for projdcXs fundged un<ier Title %IV-C, we 
^ Strongly recommend^ that two types of assistance be provided 

.for 'newly-funded projects. ' ^ . 

a) As the project is started , (preferably befqre the • ' 
beginning of' the school year) a seminar should be , 
conducted which would present the fundamental principles 
of effective' project management. This seminar, should be 
^ attended by the Directors of each project, and ',by at 

least one person representing the school's administrative 
system(s) id which the-pVoject is to operate. 
. . * i 

. b) Workshops *$;hourd be held J in which specific techniques ^ 

f6r solving specific problems ^re, pte sen t6d .^V Topics for 
' ' t these workshops -could easily b^e cJey^ised on the basis of 
this year's evaluation of .Title III projects, ^nd addi- 
tional inf brmation obtainable through ,on-going self- 
evaluation by project staff §ndf their administrative 
liaison^., » ' ■ 
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, As we have pointed out earlier in .this report. Project DirectMS are, 

often, inexperienced in management. It is our contention that the 
.' State has a basic respoi^sibility to provide tifese Dir«tors with some ^. 
form of guidance in^ the practice's required by their jobs for which they 
have no prior training. Furthermore, it wil^L be to the State's own 
" advantage if it can back its investment in innovative projects at 
\le,alst to this extent. We believe that i]f some help is giye^ in^the 
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first yiar of a project*s life, far better chances exist that the* 
project will succeed, gain .wider acceptance, and ultimately represent 
> the»type of educational advancement that the original investment of 
• State funds vas meant to^ngen<Jer. ' . , 

V 

. ithe responsibility J|pr innovative e'ducation proj[ects cannot and' does 
not logically lie ^Bt life ly with the administratof^ of Jitle IV^. 
Indeed, our observations during the course of this evaluation have 
uncovered several areas. <5f concern in the approach of school systems 
* and the projects themselves to the concept) and ^ocess of innovation. 
Following are recommendations for the further definitjf^on of responsi- 
bilities^and roles* to be maintained by schoo^ systems' in which inno- 
. ' vative projects are undertaken, and by the projects themselves. 



Recommended Role of ^School Administration ^ 
— ■ — • \ . 

•One of the most' widesprimd problems we have uncbvered^is the lack of 
administrative support '^fe^erienced by many of this year's Title, III 
projects. The causes for this lack are not entirely clear in some 
c^ses* It is safe to assut!ie that* fo^ every school system that is 
remisS ip its responsij^St^ties to a project, there is a Project Director 
whb has failed to articulat'4 his or her ij^eeds for administrative support. 
In this context, we would suggfest that the follpwing goals be set for 
administrative involvement in projects funded under Title IVC: 

• . ■ , " y ' 

1. The first responsibility of the scJ||^ol system should be 
the selectjLotx of the Projetj,t Director who is qualified 

' to handle the wi4e range of demands tUat his or her job 
entails. ^ Where possible, someone experienced in project 
management should be selected. We recognize that teacheiTs 
with fully-developed management skitls ate rare. If 
^ experience is lacking, demonstrated capability for leader- 

- * ship, sound decision-^king skills^ and a capacity f or ^ 

delegation of authority *are vital. . Above all, it must he 
understood by all thd^e involved in the choice of a Project 
Director that the- person selected will almost invariably 
need help in the project's first year develaping the * 
. • management and communication skills needed %o foster and 

disseminate a successful effort. 

2. At l6ast one individual should Ke assigned to act as 
' liaisQa between the project anfi the school system as a ^ ' 

' - whole. This might be a curbiculum coordinator in the , 
faculty department most closely associates with the 
' ' 5 . ♦ project, or it coulid be ay^aculty member or ari adminis- 
trator, with acknowled^dtfalents in project adniinistration. 
It sl^ould' not be a pefsoEf whose other responsibilities are so 
' compellitrg that thiq role will consistently be obscured by 
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Projects that involve more than oile school or scho.ol system could need 
^more than one adpiini^strativd liaison. < » . • ' 
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. 3, Whetever possible, schools should be Required to review 
the basis on which innovative proj^ects are planned and 
supported. * 

W^^ recognize that in many systems, few 'clear, long-range 
edutational goals exist.. However, if projects are' to be 
successfully per^^etuited and' disseminated , they must sooner 
or latet be accepted as adjuncts to the more traditional - 
educational .approaches maintained, in most schools. It is 
desirable, therefore, th^t projfects be selected that >^ill 
complement, enhas(ce, or provide constructive ^alternatives 
tor a school ^s basic curriculum. We believe that the more 
"schools can be urged (through the State guidelines for 
r Title IVC) to design projects With an eye to gaining bro^d 
acceptance by faculty, administration and parents, the 
better the chances of project success and dissemination 
will be. • > ^ 

9 

This is not to say that projects must conform to^ curricu- 
lum. .It has been true in the past, and It will continue 
to be that many programs will be diametrically opposite 
* .in their purpose ^nd conduct to the more "traditional'* 

context in which they ^are de<relc^ped. These contrasts are 
healthy; but they shqfuld not be' attempted despite the 
system. ^ ^ 

Recommended Role for Project Dire<^tors 

^The role of the Project Director is certainly "central to the chancesT 
.that exist for successful implementation, completion, and dissemination 
of a project. Day-to-day responsibility for financial management, staff 
and' student attendance, effective comraunicatioi^ with school and community, 
fulfillment of State reporting requirements, problem-solving of many 
kinds ~. these are just a few of the concerns of the Project Direllftor. ^ 
^ Even for an expetienced manager this would be a i2hallei>ging and difficult 
t 'job. And for a teacher whose manageri^ experience ia^probably extremely 
limited, at best, the task of ma^intaining (and eventually disseminating)' 
a prpject is staggering. The following recommendatiaiis are 'meant, to 
reflect our belief that the role of the Project Director must *be (Jefiped 
(and limited to some extent) if the people who fill this po'sition'in the 
future are riot to be forced to spread theij) skills apd? energies too thin. 

. " 1. Regardless of action' that may be taken by Sjtate or school, 
the Director of any project should establish a' constructive 
. anci clear relationship with a member of the sdiool admin- 
istration or faculty who can be of gepuine assistance. As 
' , a source of feedback, advice, and help, such a ^rel^t'ior^- 

ship is an invaluable adjunct to the Director's own skills 
and Che svipport of his/her own staff. 
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2. ^The Prpject Director is an agent for dhange. In*thi*sj role 
he or she must strive to communicate the nature and purpose 
of practices used^ in project implementation, to relate these 
practices to institutional goals, and'^to seek th^ir ^dOption 
by the feyfetem directly and forcefully. 

The quarterly reports /submitted to State supervisors by 
the" Project Directors should include reviews of the (^tiginal 
project objectives and of the actions and activities t^ at 
contribute to the realization of those objectives. At any 
time during the development of the project (and espe :i£ lly 
in cases where a Director is selected after, the obje:t: ves 
and goals for a project hav^ been estabjTished) , it should 
be the Director '^s right to question, reVphrase, or eve 
redefine objectives if he 0t she feels that is A necjes^ary 
and responsible action. * 

i 



CONCLUSION 



Given the unusually short' duration of the projects evaluated, the tibe 
limits involved in the evaluation itself, and the limitations we havje 
al^ready identified in the data we have obtained, we are justified iri \ 
drawing only tentative conclusions from the work described in this; 
repoVt. \ : With that set of restrictions in mind we are still pre|j)ared - 
to state unequivocally our "conviction that some re-evaluation of guide- 
lines, requl^rements ^and procedures shouil^ be piQf formed by the Department 
'of Education before' Title IVC is ^ ully' limplemented . , < , ^ 

la the course of oW formative evaluation of this year'*s projects, we , 
have found the Project Directors to be commutiicative, responsiye, and, 
in general, open to suggestion as to how their performance could be 
Improved. We have also found that, in many cases, the^r various approaches 
to the complex probl^s of- ptoject management lacked focus, and ^re 
Importantly, the administrative support that maBc^s good project Management 
possible. * - r . • 'I 

Innovation is hard ib accompligh, even under ideal conditions. Unless 
an innovative project is widely understood and accepted it cannot possibly 
succeed. *The responsibility fOT creating^uch ^understanding and accepj- 
•tance must, -finally, Be shared py all the piajor actors in the projeofi 
development ^roces^. The extfept to which each of th^se actors can jsupport. 
and complerhent the others' ef,)^0Tt;s. is, we believe, the extent to which an^ 
innovative education proj.ect will succeed . ' ' , 
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We would ^ugges 



t \hat 



any data4gathering efforts undertaken next y^ar 



focus immediately on the Projec 
needs and str^engths as manager$ 
cific issues that should be.rafs 
tools for- project evialuation and 
wi4lh school and administrations, 
commonly asrfbciated with innovatl 



Birectore' perceptions of »their own 
nd administrators.* Some of the spe- 
d. aje: effective use of objectives as 
anagement, useful forms of interaction 
lanning for dissemination, and p'robjlems 



. Arthur Dljttkilnc 



* 



To facilitate , the interaction and learning processes that would make 
^ possible such a cooperative appro'ach to project developmeat , we suggest 
that^ tbe State cpntinue to foster the 'communication with and support of 
projects that were begun this year. Specifically, we, strongly ur'ge the* 
development of an on^-going ^valuatiVe process, to be conducted by tlj^fe 
State Administrators d§> Title IVC and>by the projects funded under 
Title IVC. 'To r^nf.orce this approach, workshops should be offered, 
starting early in the schoolV^ar, which enable Project Directors to 
examine closely, problems of project management^ and suitable techniques 
* for removing or offsetting obstacles ko project success. i 

* ^The outcome of the State's continued examination and support of inno- 
vative Education projects |should be a significant improvement In the 
relations between the projects thetaselves and' the traditional educa- 
tional systems* in which the projects exist. If t;Jiis relationship is^ 
^ strengthened and efforts are made to enhance the management skills- of 
the ' Individuals placed in charge of projects, there is every 'reason 
to e^^ect strong and lasting accomplishments in the development of 
innovative educational techniques, ^ 



1- 
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S^PENDIX ■ A 




Quest lonna if ei, for Project Leaders 



INTRODUCTION 

% - «- • . . 

paTt of the evaluation of ESEA Title III projects, your cooperation 
is needed po compile some background information about the development 
and implementation of Titl;B ^III programs across the State. 

To complete this questionnaire, ypu will need lo consider several 
aspects of you r pr o jec t 

- the ordginal objectives for the project; 4 



- any obstacles or cbnstraints that have been' encountered 
or are anticipated; 



- coping tactics that have been or sho;uld.l)e\ieveloped to 
^ offset an y ob|fetacles or constraints; 

- your expec.tatio'ns of success in meeting- the original 
objectives for the project. 

Your response to this questionnaire will be incorporated into a body 
of information to be shared' in Che worTcshops that will take place 
early in 1976. So it is importaht that you give' some careful thought 
to the qiriBstioi^ raised here;-*tbe pxdre you ^ut into your response now^ 
the more yoii ana other project leaders will benefit from this phase 
of the evaluation process. / 

•Please complete .the questionnaire Without consulting other project, 
staff or school adminl^stration personnel. There are' no right or wtong 
answers to the questions raised he^re, so eyen- if you fe^l that youx 
perspective on some problems may be limited, there should be no^peeii 
^for, you to collaborate on your response • Your indepenaent assessment 
Is the most vkluable contribution you can make. 

Please be sure to read all instrufctions* carefully.' If you have any 
questions or problems, feel free to call for assistance. The person* 
•admin is terirvg this phase'of the evaluation is Susan Williams of 
Arthur Little^ Inc., Acorn Park\ Cambridge, Mass. She may be 
reached at (617) 864-5770, Ext. 3l80\or 3195. 



/ 

PART I 



CONSTRAINTS 



, Purpose : To help you to identify the constraints j^roblems or clrcumstan<;€s) 
that aff^t; your projec^, and to evaluate the ^relative importance , 
of those donstraii/ts. ' 



Note: ' The list of oenstraints that appeats in the following exercise 

[(ColumA (a) Items 1-12)] was 'derived from a listing of problems >^ 
identified by .participants in the ^itle III Evaluation orientation 
^ meetings heH in 'early December! Those project leaders who attended 

an orientation meeting (in either Natick or Springfield) will remem«- 
, ber contributing to that preliminary list of constraints. 

• This exercise tkkes the process of identifying constraints a step 
■further. It requires that you continue to think about the problems 
\ you .have* to deal with in managing your project until you have iden-*^ 



,tified all ^he major constraints you facte. 

/ • 
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CONSTRAINTS ' ' / " ' • 

' ' . ■ , • /■'•*•• 

/' . • • • * 

Please complete FORM' A, "Relative Im/ortance of Constraints" >. as follows ; 

A. Review 'the list of donsttaints in Column (a) of FORM A (opposite). , Decide' 
which (if any) of these constraints are present in yq^r situation; , 

,.B. Add t<v the list of constraints in ColunuTi. (a)-" as necessary, until yoy are . 

satisfied that all of the major constraints youjjface are shown on the table. * 

C. In Colunm Jb) f. numerically rank pnjy the constraints in Column* (a) that 

/ fit your situation, i\idicating their relative sigifiQance to lyour project. 
Do not rank any of Constraints 1-12 that are not present ip your sit- 
uation-. Let 1 - the most significant constraint yomface, and so on. 
(The significance of a constraint is equivalent; in this context, to the 
extent to which that /tonstraint threatens the successful accomplishment 
,of project objectives.) 

D. In Column (c) : numerically rank only those constraints among items 1 - 12 ^ 
in Columh^(a) that fit your situation, indicating their relative ^significance 
to your project. Do not rank ^ny of constraints 1-12 that do not apply, 
and do not rank any of the constraints you may have added to the list. Once 
again, ^let 1 » the most significant constraint, and' so on. 



.I' 
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REllATTVE IMPORTA«CE OF QCttlSTRinNTS 



♦Project NMie: 



(a) 



Constraints 



Rank-all constraints 
that' flty your ^situation 



.(c) 
^ Rank-any of 
constraints 1-12 that 
fit your situation 



1. IjAck of available/adequate conta<^time 'vlth students 



2. Difficulty In jfoimnunlcatlon with school board (sehoo^L system) 



IT ^mpetltion for teachers* time 



4^ Difficulty maintaining^ student Interest /participation 



5. Lack of control over allocatlpti of**fuiid8 for ltt>eclflc purpose^ 



6. Students slow to adjust to' npti- traditional situation 



1~, Need for support of ke^ administrative personnel 



foT school and community commitment 4to tl&iic-^taklng- 



9. Dlfifl^culty planning. curriculum 



Resistance to currlcului^i InndVatlon among faculty 



iT! Difficulty In dlssemlnatl<^ ^f InJormatlon a^out prdject 



12^ Isolation of Innovatlon'lj^ /school/communl^* 



Additional constraints i 



13. 



15. 
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• PART lb 

' EXPECTATIONS 



* * » Purpose ; fo help ypu to define and.axticulate yout expe*ctations regarding the 

a' chances of successfjul 'accomplfshment of your project's original 

» . ' ' ' ' 

. objectives. • , . * ' ; 



4^ 



(I 



4 ■ 
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/ PART U > 
. 'i EXPECTATIONS 



fri . Plea$e complete FORM 15, "Expectations of Succes9"> as folldtof ! 



- 't f 



A* In Column (a) of FPRM B, opposite, the br.iglnal objectives for your project are 
i i\ ' ' listed. Please tevlew this list of^ objectives thoroughly* 



'15. /To' fill In Col,uq^ {b).of l^OfM B yc^ will need to refer to t;h^^J|JJJJ|[o'nstrali*t8^ 

6n FORM A, Columdf,Xa) . 




V 



'* In Column (b)' FCIRM B^ write the number , (taken from. FORK. A.) of each constraint ' 

that jou-' feel affects tiie'^^nce of 's^cqss|u^ aticomprishmenie^f each object We , 

ll&t^d in Column (jsl) .* Wherd* more than on^ constraint ^fedts An objective, mori^ 
^ ' than one number .should appear opposite th^t objective. - • ' 

^ ' • . " f " I ' ■ ' ' 

Q.' • In Column (c): please^ summarize briefly any auction which, if taken, would offset 
th6 tonstralnts identified in Column (b). Do not refrain- from- suggesting an 
action whic^i, "though techaically possible, you feel is; nQt|lik^y to be takent" : 



b. In^Column (d) of^FORH^: indicate the extent .(expressed^ as a percentag^ 
^ whi<rh each project objective, has already been accomplished, (ftat id, .if an 
bjective has already been full/ realize4, write "IQp" ^ Ooluinn (d) ofyposlte 
thatJ&biective. If little progress; -has been made on an objective, 'enter a low 



o 



t 



percentage figure, such as 15 or 20.^) 



^ i E. Column' (e): estimate- the chances ia tOO (expressed as a pfercentage), of 

\ CD successful accojpplishment of eacl^ Iproject objective by July 1976 (proJecWbnd. ) 
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• ' FORM B , . 
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» 
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1 ^ — - - 




: ^ , eScpectations of success 


■■ /. 




* 








Project Name: . 


/ ■ ■ 






• 


•i 




Project Objectives 


■ A 

J 


. ' • (b) 

Constraints ^ 
. Affecting Objectives 


Actionsfc^ei^ded (or taken) 
to Cftpe With Constraints • 


(d) 

4 

Success to 
Date (X) 


(«). 

CKances 
(in 100} of 
Success by July 
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PART III 



PJIOJECT OBJECTIVfiS 



> 



Purpose : To help you cll^tify the relative Importance of .ybur , project's 
original objectives. ' , 



X-' 
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' PART IJI * ' , „ /. 

, ^ PROJECT OBJECTIVES • ' • 

Please complete FORhf C, "Ranking of Project O^ectlves", as follows : 

A. . Reread the^original project objectives 'Listed in Column (a) of the table 

opposite. - * . * , , ^ 

B. In Columif (b) : indicate numerically the Relative import^tnpe'^.of each 
objective as understood when ^ the otrjectives were first defined . (Let 1 
stand for th'fe most important, i.e., the objective which, 1* met, does 
^ost to ju;^tify the'whole project.) , * ? • 

• i • • 

C. In Column. (c): .without refe:rring to what you have put in Column (b;, 

■indicate the relative Importance of each objective as you perceive If 
now, part way through the project . (Again, let. 1 -'most Important*) 

, NQTE ; fhe figures in Column (c) need not be the same as^ those In 
Column (b) . . ' * ^ _ 



ESEA TITLE ill PRO/ECT EVALUATION 
! C^estionnaite for Administratcyrs 



INTRODUCTION , . 

As part of the evaluation of ESEA Title III projects, your assistance is 
needed to compile -some backgrbund ihformat ion .about the , development and . 
Implementation of Title III programs across the State; 

' .V* ' i . 

. - , 7 

T9 complete this questionnaire yofi will need -to consider various aspects 
of the Title III project with which you ar^ associated: ' ^ 

J, - the original objectives ''for the project; * - ^ . • . 



- your expectations regarding the chances of sJ^^cessful 
accomplishment of the project objectives; . - 

* • ' ' ' ^ ' ' ^ 

- . any changes in approach that might be required to -make, 
; possible accomplishment^f the project objectives* 

Your 'respbnSjas to this questionnaire will be incorporated in a body o'f infor- 
mation fo 'be shared in a series of workshops for Title III Project Directors 
early 1976. So it is important that' you* give careful thought to ,the' 
questions, raised here; your •efforts at this stage will benefit the entire ^ 
project and its staff in the months ahe^d. • ' • ^ ^ . 

Please complete the questionnaire wi'thout consuming project staff or pther 
school administration personnel* "there are no right or wrong answers to the 
questions raised hete, So even if you feel that your "perspective oa^orae 
issues is limited, there should be no need for you to collaborate onx<>ur 
^esp.dnse. Youf independents assessment of the project Is the most va-lu;»ble 
<:ont1:ibution you can make. 

Please be sure >to read all instructions carefully. ^ If you have any., questions 
or problems, feel free to call for assistance. The person administering 
this phase of the evaluation^ id' Susan Williams of Arthur D* Lit^tle, Inc.', 
Acorn Park, Cambridge, Mass/ She may be reached i at (617) 864-5770, Ext. 3180 
oir 3195- ^ ' ^ , ^ 
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C PART . I 
EXPECTATIONS 

\ ■ ■ r 



\ 

\ 



-Purpose; To assist you in defining and articulating 'your expectations 

regarding the chances of ^fsuccessful accomplishment of the projel 
* original object Ives^ . ^ 



\ 
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^ PART I 
E3CPECTATIQNJS 



Please complete ^ORM A, '^Expectations of Success", 'as follovs : 

A. Review the priginal proj»ect objective? listed . in Column' (a) of the 
» table opposite. ^ . . ^ 

\ J . .. - ■■ - .•• 

Ir^ Caflumn (b) : opposite each objective ±n Column (a), write a word 
phrase that identifies clearlj^ an action which, if taken, would ensui 
the successful accomf>lfshment of that objective. Do not refrain froi 
suggesting an action which, though technically possible, you feel Is 
likely to, be taken. ' 

% r ' ' ' ' ^ 

C. In Column (c): indicate the extent (expressed as a percentage) to w 
each project objective has already been accomplisl^ii. (That Is, if 

. objective has klready been fuUy realized, write "100" In Column (c) 
opposit^that objective. If little progress has been |wde on an obji 
tive, edier a^low percentage figure, such as 15 or 20.) • ^ ^ 
* t ' ' * , 

D. In Column (d): estimate the chances in lOp (exprfesseii as a* percettta 
of successful accomplishment of each proJ[^ct objective by 'July, 1976 
(project end). The figures you come up with should reflect your seiij 
of the likelihood of success, nothing ttore precised 

■ ' lis 



I 



Project Name: 



FORM A 
EXPECTATIONS OF SUCCESS 
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(a) 



Project Objectives ' . 
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# ) 



(b) 

Actions Needed 
to Ensure Success 



Success to 
Date (Z) 



(d) 

Chances (In 100) 
of Success, by July 



fART II 
RANKING PROJECT OBJECTIVES 



Purpose ; To assist you in clarifying the relative -importance of the '^oJectN 
original objectives. , • 




■ er|c 
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PART • II • . • 



RANKING PROJEGJ OBJ^TIVES * / 

Please completie FORM B> "Ranking Project Objective^", as follovs ; 
A.' Review the brlgi^ial project objectives listed in Colvpwi (a)* 



B. In Columk (b): iiJdicate numerically the relative importance ^ of ^cM' 

objective as understood when -the objective^ were first deflped , (Let 1 • 
the most important , ^ i.e. the pbjectlve which, *lf. met, would do most to 
1^ * ^ / justify the «whole i^oject.) 



C. In Column (c) : indicate numerically the relative importance of each . 
objective as understood now, part way through the project . -Again, let 1 
most important. ' * v X, , - ^ 

' NOTE: The figures in Column (c) nedtf- not be the- Same as 'those in Golunm' 



. f 



" FORM b' 
BANKING PROJECT OBJECTIVES 



Project Name; 



> 
I 

M 



(a) 



Project- Objectives 



4 
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Original Importanbe 
(1 ^ most' Important) ^ 



(c) , 

Importance Nov 

XI ■ most Important) 
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^ , ; APPENDIX B 

' PROJECT LEADER 
RESPONSES' FROM PART I, FORM 



/ 

I 



- ^ No. of ' times 

^ ^ " ^Constr^nt cited 

ComnoA Constraints ^Affecting Accomplishment' as applicable 

of Project Objectives , ' " ■ Project L,eader ^ 

1. Lack of available/adequate contact time j ^ 

with students ' , '6 

2. Difficulty in communication with school ^ 
board (school system)" ■ " 11 

3. Competition for teactia»s' tifcie « ? 25^ 

4. Difficulty maintaining student interest/ 
participation ^ 6 

5. Lack of control over allocation of funds . ^ ^ 

* > * 

» for specific purposes , ' 9 

6. Students slow to adjust to npn-traditionaX ^ 

situation ' , ' - -5 

. * *»* 

7. Need for support, of key administrative 

personnel . . / ' • ^ J"^ » , 

8. Need for school and community commitment 

* for risk-taking . 14 

• 9. " Difficulty planning ctfrrtculum ' ' - " 10 

10.. Resistance to curriculum innovation among • . . 
, » faculty s " ' ' .16 

11. Difficulty in dissemination of information . 

about project ' ^ 1? 

; . . • • - 

12. Isolatiop of, innovation in sphool/ . .* 

community s -^13 



APPEllDIX C 

. pr6ject leader ' »I 

responses from part 1, form a 

Additional Constraints Cited By Project jLead6rs 



1. Lack of, money for implementation 



2. 
3. 
4. 
' 5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
,9. 

•io# 

11.' 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16.' 

17. 

18.; 

19. 

20.. 

.21- 
22. 
23." 

25. 

a ■ 

.28. 



Time of project ^ 
Time required for approval of project funds 
Too mkny teachers wishing involvement \ 
Lack of staffing in specific subject area 
Delay iit hiring project director , . 



Too many, non-traditional educational needs togmeet 
Novelty of project - no track Irecord 
, Inadequate selection of 'Board Ajf Dl^ec;:ors 
Lack of necessary^ transportation , 
Scheduling Conflicts 

Teacher contract restrictiqijs on inservice tjime 

, » A, 1 

Teacher reluctance' to work across educational Ifevels 
L^ck of project time ' . . 

Lack jDf equipment 

Lack of needed material^ - 

^ * * * 

Supervisor (power conflict) 

Educational priorities' of school administifajtion 
Lack-of ^pprbpriate space ^ 
Latfk of technical skill amon^deQision-mak4rs 
Forced change in schedule * 
Unclear authority of project staff . 
Lack of alternatives ' ^ 
Lack of motivation , ^ ' 

Lftck of leadership 

^Limited sense of responsibility (staff) 
Unclear understanding of objectives 
Inability to' structure tasjks 
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% 

29. Lack of time to co^unlcate 
30* Lade of staff 
31» Restrictions due to 'ionsulti 
32* Low student eni'ollmeiit 
33- Activities overload 
34. Inability /unwillingness 
35- Lack of cont;iccl oVer 

36. Inability to operate 

37. Uncertainty of future 



other administrators 



status in school 



Wof k 'for change 
imttiejnehtatiou of objectives in LEA 
wLchin power structure of institutions 

J 

roject existence 
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• APPENDIX D 

:~7 I ' PROJECT LEADER 

RESPONSES FROM PART II, FORM B 

Actions Needed (Taken) Cited By Project Leaders 

' v': ■ • 

Inservice time for workshops * 
Funding 

Adoioistrative support (change) 

Priority - Project (staff) ^ 



More specialists for project (staffing) 
More project (operating) - time , 
Administrative involvement in ^ planning 
Personal contact with resource people- 
Legal followrup to release doli^s 
Adjust to individual schedul-es 

Qreddt toward contracted in-service time for teachers 
Negotiate with unit for support of voluntary participation 
In-service broker for' each level • / 
Establish separate Jn-service options for HS teathers 
More project staff meeting, time " , 
Disseminate inJ^^Jation 

More collabar^r^on^^i* ' ^ 
Training for Adnrinistri^tors ' 
Training for Teachers. ^-^^ 
Re-evaluate Teacher /Administrator hiring procedure 
Re-evaluate system education priorities 
More priority - project (Admin.) 

Dey;elop manageable programmatic steps. fot Teachers 
Involve more teachers in shor't-rt^nn tasks 
Identi'fy educational leadership - Staff devel. 
Modify schedule 

Teacher in-^^ervi'ce programs and teacher participation 
Consolidat0 curriculum 

Involve students in independent activities (tasks) 
Deve^p new activities to address student needs 

D-l . ■ . » 
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APPENDIX E 




- ^ PROJECJ LEADERS 


' ESTIMATION OF SUCCESS 




» * 1 • 

PROJECT NAME • • 




• 

Average 

Success f , 
Z .r • 


Average 
Success 
by July 
X 


' Watertown - Inservice / 






.83 


Middle Grades - Hadley 




' Aft 

.HO 


i -62 - 


^ , "Breaking the Barriers'!^ 
^ ^ Diagnostic/Prescriptive 




/ 


- .92 






. -.78 


Project Renewal < 






.95 


Laboratory for^ Living 




.45 


.68 


Project . Exploration . * 






.91 


Action Learning Project " 






j .60 


Axnherst Mgm. Train^itig Prog, for Ed. ' ' 






.:.94 


Ipswich Env. & Civic Action Project 




.51 


,91 . 


Diagnostic Classroom . * 




.96 


,86 


Proj^ect Jntersetv 

Lexington^ Teacher Training Program 




.66 
.38 


.89 
.69 


Project A-C.I.. 




.76 


.84 


o.p.u.s: 




- .08 , 


.12 


' Watertown Reading 




.37 

> 


' ' .66 
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APPENDIX. E 



PROJECT Leaders' estimation of success 



(cont'd) 



PROJECT NAME 
Act III 

North Shore Alt. Education 
Driver Education - Handicapped 
Feer Grpup Teaching 
Community Family Life Ed. ' 
Project Open 

Math. Labs/ w/Metric Inservice 
Marlboro Energy Cons. Corps 
Boston theater Arts Project 
Project Eight 

Student Leadership Training 

Individualizing in Stages 

Teachers Center ^Project . 

r 

Manageirfent Training Center 
Project Appraisal 
Gloucester Museum Project 



Average 
Succesp 
to Date 
^ % 

.24 

,78. 

,31 

Inc. 

.61 
' .15 

.50 

.71 
1.00 

.80 

.63 
' .27 
.36 

.57 
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. APPENDIX F. 



ADMINISTRATORS' JStlMATION OF SUCCESS 
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PROJECT NAME 

Water^wn - Inservice 
Middle Grades - lladley 
"Breaking the Barriers" 

4 

Dlagnostic/Prp scrip tive 
Project Renewal . 
Laboratory for Living 
Project Exploration 
Action Learning Project ^ 
Amherst Wgm. Training ^rAg. for Ed. 
Ipswich' Env. & C^Vit Action Project 
Diagnostic Classroom 
Project Interserv 
Lexington Teacher Training Program 
'Project A.C.T. 
O.P.U.S. 

Wate^rtown Reading , 



Average 
Success 
to Date 

% ' ■ 

-.23 
.69 
.33 

? 

.82 

m 

.28 
.'85 
.54' 

.45 
.43 
.62 
.00 
.69 
.00 
.37 . 



Average 

Success, 
by July 
% 



.75 
.77 
.97 • 

? 

i.db 

.68 
1.P0 

.64 ' 

' ',.83 
.70 ' 
.77** 
.00 

' . -96 
. - .07 




APPENDIX J 



M)MINIST^01l§ ESTIMATION OF SUCCESS 
' XcontM)" > 



PROJECT NAME 



■J* 



Act III _ * ; 

• North Shore Alt / Education 
•-.DrfVer Education - HandicappecF 



1 



Pe^ r Group Teaching 
pommunity Jamily Life Ed. 
Project OjJen ' 
Math. L^bs/ w/Metr^c Inservice 
Marlbord Energy ^Cons. /Corps 
.Boston Theater Arts. Project 
Project Eight 

Student )Leadership Training 

Individualizing in Stages 

Te^ch^d Center Project, J 

Management JTrainine Center 

Pro^ct Appra»al c ^ ' . 

Xlouce^Her>Weulh^ Project . 

» ■* * » 



r 



■V 



Average 
'Success 
to Date 
% 

.38 / 
1.00 

.125 , 

.72 
'■.Ml 

!m 

.71 ^ 
-.79 
.84 

— ' < 
.A3 
.40 
.93 

L . 



■ > r 

^verage 

, jSuccess 
, .*.*by July 

..95 
1.00 
.35 

♦ .813 * 

* .86; 

\^92 
,..90 

.93 

. .95 " 
^ __ 

• .71. 
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APPENDIX G 



CORRELATION OF' PROJECT DIRECTORS* AND AIMINfSTRATORS^ 
RANKING OF' OBJ.ECTIVES (RHO) 



proje<:p nam: 

Watertovn. - Inservice 

A 

Middle Grades - Ikdley 

r ~ J ^ ' 

"Breakiag the Barriers" 

^Diagnostic/Brescriptive 

Project ^"Renewal 

Laboratory for Living 

Projedt Exploration 

Action Learning Project 

Amherst Mgra. Training Prog, for -Ed. 

Ipswicji Env;^& Civic Action Project 

Diagnostic Classroom *^ 

Project Interserv » 

Lexingtdn. Teacher Training Prpgram 

Project A.CyT. ;; 

O.P.U.S. ^ 



Watertown Reading 



Correlation of 

Project Directors'. 

Rank Ordering of 

Objectives 

'(Imp. Xhen vsJ" Now) 

.50 
^ .90 
1.00 

.40 
1.00 
1.00 
, .95' 
• .92 



.97 



.77 



.96 
.50 
.99 

i.oa.' 

1.00 



Correlation 
Admlnls'ttat< 
Rank Orderlt 
Objectives, 
_(Imp. Then 

.50 
.83 
.54 • 



i.de 

'..80, 
1.00 

• r- 
..98 

.67 

i.oo 

.96 
1.00 
1.00 
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CORRELATION OF PROJECT DIRECTORS' AND ADMINISTRATORS' 

RANKING OF OBJECTIVES (RHO) • 

(cont'd) 



PROJECT NAME 

* ' >- 

Act III , 

North Shore Alt. Education 
Driver Educatioh - Han^ capped 
Peer Group Teaching . 
Community Family Life Ed. 
Project Open 

Math. Labs/ w/Metric tnseryice 
Marlboro Energy Cons. Corps » 
Boston Theater Arts' Project , 
Project Eight " 
Student Leadership Trailing 
Individualizing in Stages 
Teachers Gfent^r Project . 
Management Tradning Center;- 
Project Appraisal , , 

Gloucester Museum Ptoject f 



Correlation of 

Project Directors* 

Raak Orderiag of 

Objectives 

(Imp. Then vs. Now) 

.69 " 

.60 ' , 

, -33 

. "i.oo 

. ' '.64 

•••50. ■ ' 

. ; .20 

•;9o 



1.00* 

i.'Q(r** 

.91 



Correlation 
Admlnlstrat( 
•Rank Orderii 
Objectives 
(Imp. 'Then t 

.99 
.60 

i.ob 

1.00 

.fo 

1.00 
.20 



- .20 
' 1.00 

.65 



i'H) 



»' " APPEMDIX H 

CORRELATION OF PROJECT' DIRE CTO^' AND ADMINISTRATORS' 
^ " - RANKING. OF OBJECTIVES (RHO) 



PROJECT NAME 



Watertown - Inseirvlce 
Middle Grades - Hadley • ^ 
"Breaking the Barriers" 
Diagnos t i c/P res dript ive * 
Project Renewal ^ 
Laboratory for Living . 
Project Exploration . . . 

Action Learning Project 
.Amherst Mgm. Training Prog, for Ed. 
Ipswich Env. & Civic Abtion Project: 
Diagnostic Classroom 
Project Interserv , . 
Lexington Tether Training Program 
Project A.C.T. 

^O.P.U.S. . . ' - 

Uatertown Reading 




Rank Order 
Correlation 
Imp6rtance 
Then 

.05 
*.8S 
1.00 > 

i^oo 

.02 
•0.10 . 
.16 

■ X .94 

. -.71 

.85 
.07 
1.00 



r 
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CORRELATION OF PROJECT DIRECTORS' AND AI»IINIST|ATORS' 

RANKING OF OBJECTIVES TrHO^ ^ 

, , - (cont ' d) 



PROJECT NAME 
Act III _ . 

North Shore Alt. Education 
Driver Education - Handicapped - 
Peer Group Teaching ' / 

Commxjnlt^ Family Life Educattlon 
Project Open - ' 
Matfi. L^bs/ w/Metr^ Inseryice 
Marlboro Energy Conservation Corps 
^^B^ ton Theater Arts Project 
Project Eight 

Student Leadership Training 
Individualizing In Stages 
teachers Center Project 
iflanagement Training Cehtet 
Project Appraisal 
Gloucester Museum Project 



Rank jOrder 
Correlation' 
Importance 
'Then 

.04 . 

.95 

.34 

» 

.01 . 
1.00 
' .06 
1.00^ 



.55 1^ 
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' TRAINING SEMINARS 

INTRODUCTION 

This Training Sununary accompanies a series of reports as ^. 
part of the Formative Evaluation of Title III in Massachusetts 
during 1975-')6. The primary purpose of the training program , 
Was to train project directors for plahning and conducting 
local educational change programs funded by Title III ESEA. 
The formative evaluation was distinctive in its emphasis on 
evaluative input into the formative processes through the 
Training* Seminars and feedback sessions. 

In concept and design, the Training Seminars reflected the 
guidance and recommendations of leading researchers who have 
studied the process of change and the strategies of problem" 
•solving. It has been possible to draw on extensive literature 
concerned with innovation and change .in educational systems and 
relate the results of personal experiences with developments in ^ 
-.Massachus^ts. The emphasis of the training and torma1;ive 
evaluation was on a framework considering process and product, ^ 
and more importantly, the- interrelatedness bf the/two. 

ThVs Training Summary is designed to assist w6rkshop leader's 
in conducting training seminars for the Title IVrC project 
directors 'in future years. The evaluation team nas tested these 
materials in training, the project directors to plan and conduct 
their lo^cal innovative projects. The training materials will be 
further rested during the'f^H semester of 1976 to build a graduat 
level course directed by Dr. Richard J. Lavin of the Merrimack 
Education Center. i 

' ^ Training was provided directly to the identified needs ot 
the project leaders.' Through a set of evaluation procedures 
data was gath^ered to assess|existing support capabilities for * 
follow-on training to the project directors. The Training^ 
Seminars vtere de'signed to elicit information enabling prpject 
directors \o analyze problems and, implement program modif icatiohs 
based upon evaluative fe< 




Specific management caacerns were addressed through the^ 
Seminars. Emphasis was placed upon successive stages of inno- 
vation and sustaining efforts when funding phases down.. Project 
d:yrectors participated in self-study and reflection through data 
collection. Through -a problem analysis, the project director 
was^ alple to identify where efforts would yield the greatest 
paVoff.' . V • . 



J' 



-X - • - 2 - ^ 

- ' * • t 

Three ..major purposes for this type of gaining are:, 

pKog-^am, and 6haK^hg *tlf},z6Z pKlnciplz6 . 

2. ExploAJ^ng' tzchnlquzi 4<^K IncKza^^d pKog^am ej{({ect>cue- 
m66 and adapting tftz*6Z tzchnlqu\6 to. unique pKejo^cth. 

* • 

* ' 3. Improving meani OjJ attalYving obJzctlvz6 th^ougfi 

bzttzK manage.me.nt te,chnlquz6 and lmpKove,d dlhhzmlna- 
. tlon pxactlce.6. * / 

^' ' ^-V 

The issues raided in the suJ^equent tradning sessions 
related -to specific areas of the project director's imple- - 
mentation- activities. 

1. Building and maintaining •z^^e.ctlvz. ^e^latlon^hlp^ ^ 

2. P^oblzm-^olvlng and finding -mltz^natl\) z 6olutlon6; 
problem anaty6l6. , 

3. funding and uhlng xz60UAce.6 . 

4. PKOjzat continuance. 

4 I 

5.. Vl6ie.ml^natlon and dl^^u6lon. 



SCHEVULE or TRAIMIWG 



The training sessions were scheduled to -enable project" 
directors to ^participate in the iterative process to identify 
problems and examine alternatives . Figur.e 1 illustrates the 
time^ scheduler location, and site of the traindng.' Figure 2 • 
illustrates conteht* of the Training Seminars. 



o , ■ us 
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E^EA TITLE III 
MEETING DATES ||^R PROJECT DIRECTORS 







A. 


• • 


c 

Dates 


Location 


Time ' 


Resource 


PHASE I 
February li (Tuesday) 
\rsdiSX) 


Mari;iott 
newuon^ riA 


' — r 

9:30-^4:00 
(fuv dayM 


MEC and 'aDL 


February 27 (Friday) 
(West) " 
— — .* 


Ramada Inn 
Springfield, MA 




fi 


March 9 (Tuesday) 
(East) 


Marriott 


'9:30 12:00 
(half day) 


MEC and Ron 
Havelock 


March 11 <Thursaay) 
.^..iWest) 


Yankee Drummer 
^Aubufn, MA / 


II 




If 


March 23 (T:uesday) 
(East) m 


^ ^ 

^^oliday Inn 

Newton, MA 


9:30 --:^r:00 
(full day) 


II 


March 2S (Thursday) 


Yankee Drummer 


II 


It 


PHASE II 
April 27 (Tuesday).^ 
(East) 


Marriott 


' ■ , ♦ 
9:30 - 12:00' 
(half day) 


MEC and Ron 
• Havelock 




Raraad^ Inn 




II 


May 25 (Tuesday) f 
(East) 


Marriott 


9:30 - 12:00 
(half day) 


MEC and ADL 


May 28 (Friday) 
(West) 


^ Yankee Drunsner 








FIGURE 1 




I 



♦♦Orientation conferences were held for the Tit^ III staff on 
December 29 and 30, 1975 at the Merrimack Education Center. 
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OUTLINE OF' TRAINING SESSIONS . 



XEach 



TITLE III ESEA, 1975-1976 ■ , 

Training Sessions Is, offered on two dates In two locations — east afM west.) 



4 



9:30 - 12:00 



' 1:00 - 3:00 



lDAY 1 



Overview of Evaluation 

Process > ^ 

Conatraints and ^.arriers 



DAY 2 



Problem- Solving Model 
Six-Stage Model 
Interview Data and On-site 
Visitations 



Change ^gent 's Guide to 
^ Innovation 



DAY 3 



Objectives and Goals 
Questionnaire Findings 

- k 



Constraints *and Barriers 
Coping^Tactics 

Personal 'Sutline Plan 

\ 



DAY 4^ 



Questionnaire Survey 
' Results 

Simulation Exercise 



DAY 5 



How to Sell your Project 

How to Describe the 
Benefits of your 
Project 



DAY 6 



Review of data collectica 
and 

Explanation of findings 



FIGURE 2 



■DECEMBER SESSION 
~ ^ 



The problefn-SQlving process Jlnvolves a wide r^H^e of 



^ ^skil^ including the ability to , develop i^g^inatiye:^ ways of 
\'^ealang'v/ith problems, Projec^ directors ,^ ^as a g'rqiip/ apr- 

• form reXatively weakly on the oimens Tons X)f problem ja,naiysis 
and thi? in^j^rfe'res sigi^ificantly wi^th their ability tb make 

' decisions^ ^ ^ • ' " • - 

E^^r^ise in these areas* r^Xates tp evaluating^ local\ 
•.resources ai^ contraints as/tfeey arise^ in conducting tjje 
^local. progr^L throi^gh the process p£ in¥)lemq;itation^and . - 
^^dif fusion..*' the first intrdductbry yp.'rkj^ a-^odifled 
•Deifcecq prpcedure Vas used to icj.entify constraints and barriers. 

• E<rainstorming *, in* the . sas'siori. al6o- stimulated idea production 

' and expression,/ ^Thfe^^^j^urpose *of .thisi activity, was to ob^ainras 

• toany ideas related to .the problem' at hand as^ po5sd)Dle. ^The" • 
^orm shSwn in Rigure 3 was , used for -e^c^i person to ^complete . > 

Che results of .th^ tojbal of individual con^trainjts and 



rie'i(d||^are ^shawft in ua^^it®^^^^ Table 




^^e 'QC^train^a, ^nd barriers were '^recbr^ded by^the evrfl- " , . 
uatxon teai^^nd utilized lateisr- iji. develop i^g a questionnaire 
to be mailed t^^all pro jectsd^reidtors . ^efe the sJ^plementary 
report by ADt, Inc. for Sample of the quesf'tionnai2?e and analy-: 
sis of • the data, * /• ' • . ^ 

V The foirce-iielid ynethod is often usedrprlpr to the systems 
^'analysis method with the sole f^utpose of adenti^ying the pipbiem, 
'j^ list of restraining forces is ihus derived — those constraints 
that-in^ibit the attainment ^of^^^^tne cha^nge goal. Any one of the 
coA^trajnts^ehetated frpm -the problem analysis can be used as " 
\the issue to ^be ajipiied^an .the systems /analyi^ds cycle. 
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TITLE 'ill •PROJECT DIRECTORS' MEETING 
December 11, 1975 



Treadway Motcyr^nn 
Springfield, Mass. 



INTRODUCTIOK — Jack Reynalds ' 

MEC - OVERVIEW of EVALUATIQ^I PROJECJ 

DATA COLLECTIOlrf^ROCESS. " - • . ^ 

a. Questionnaire ^ . ^'^ 

b. Interview 

PROJECT DIRECTOR TRAINING 

a. Change A*nt ' » ^ ' f ' 

b. Models ' " . * 



DISSEMINATION ^Uejft steps 



. - .7 - „■ 





. FipU^ 3 




1 


^ESEa't-IT^E III EVALUATION • .\ . 
> PRCfBLEM iBENTIPrCATION * '^^ . . 


What^problems have '.you encounter^ as you have imj^l^ 
" merited the objectiyefe of your project? . « » 


STUDENT ' 


• 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF ^ 


ORGANIZATION 

^ J^CHOOL STAFF ) 




« 






r 


1 






* 

* < 




r 




* 




c 


4. ' ^ * 

r . 


— / 


w 

^ — 


' V . • ' - 






» 

f 


• * 


• * 
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TABL^' Ir UNEDITED .SUMMARY OF CONSTRAINTS AND BARRIERS 





N 


Students 


1. 


(5) 


Contact tlm^^ - project (scheduling) 






Priorities - (Student, enrollment) 


3. 
4. 


(3) 
(2) 


r * 

Recrtd^tment ' | 
Readiness/preparation (roles) 
Dissemination-awareness 


5.' 


(5) * 


i. 




* 9 * 

Homogeneous"-: (peer models) s.elepting studetits 


7. 

k I 


(3) 


Student input and participation in design (process) 




(2) 


Target groups - Secondary scheduling voluntary 

Maintiiining student participation ^ 

» ' -■ ^ » 


• 9. 


(8) 


10. 


(1) 


Transportation (field) 


11; 


(6) 


Adjusting to (iiew ^tuation (non-traditional) 


* 

.12. 




Curriculuni adlHtm'ent (overJ.oad - ejcpecta)' 


13. 


a) 


Maintaining balanc^^ gdals and Interests 


14. 


(7) 


Special n^eds ^ goals, objectives (iselectitig' appropriate) 


15. 


(1) 

i 


Student's time &nd aissignments <ron\flicts) 


I6. ^ 


(6) 


■* ^ 

. Student mottvation/interest ^ , 


if. . 


.(«) 


Timcf constraints (participants) 


18. 


<1) 


.Attitudes towards testing; testing materials ^ 



^ ' • 9 ^ 



ORGANIZATIONAL 



!• (5) ^Cottimuriicatibn r with project ^ ' ^ 

' ^ • ' 'with aystein 



2. (4) Commitment to risk-taking 



r 



3. (3) Structure of bui;eaucracy (introducing change) 



>■ 6v€frcdming constraints * * , ^ - n 



4. (3) Implementation de^^ys (coatrol) , 

> 

5. » (1) Tolerance for change (level; competition) * 

6. (1) Communication - decision making (for continuation) ^ , 
' ' • funding for futur^ , , , . / ] 

(1) OrgapizationgJ.. structure (changes oyer time) ; * 

8, (2) Objec^tives - realistic for time and reso'urces available 

9* (^ Long-range goals, objectives^ activities, etc, ' » 

Kplannlng, cross-dist^rict) - " / . 

10.' ( ) Distribution/dfsseinination (aggregate market) (see #9). 

11\ (l) Priorities/commitments (alter o^er time) ^ 



12. .(1) Combining innovation to reinforce curriculum (basic skills, et 

.13. ( ) disseminating basic values of inno^jatjcive" projects, (val^.dity 
• of curriculum and skills, etc.) ' 

' 14. (2) Confused roles/responsibilities projett \d.thin parameters 

,15. ^ (1,) ^\ LEA-based budget (in-kind, etc.) local contributions 

16, (7) ^Communications - horizontal. 

' ' ' • (misinterpretations) - vertical , . . - 

'perceptions of various groups regarding project obl^ctives 

'17. (7) SuppoYt, of key .personnel ^(administtat ion, etc.) 

.18. (3) Attitudes - pep^rtment chairpersons, involvement 

. - > ' , ■ ■ ■ '^^ 

19, (3) . Apathy j ^ ^ . 0 . , / 

20. , (6) . CommunicJci*ons to school board, information and support » 
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ORGAWIzXtIOI^AI (continued) 



22'. (3) 



21. (2)^ iTTlncipal's attitudes (positive and negative) 

Budgets - allocate to project ' \* ^ 

Continuatl^ - allocate. - contfol of resources 

♦ 

Complementarity - objective and system 

23. '* (.1), ' Process in diverse systems ^ • • 

24. (1) Local interpretation of 766 , 



V 



INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF ' ' " * . 



' !• . (6) Time - released time (negotiations) 

2. <1) • Educational plans — special needs (managing) 

3, (4) . Inservice - attendance (comp^itioji for time) 

J • * 

' (5) Team, teaching - resistance; resistance to ^change '(curriculum) 

, ' • i * ' 

5. (3) Time - inti^tdisciprinary planning* 

; 6. <2> ' Preparation, time' "add-on" - ' ' 

7. - (4) Disseminating bulleitins to ^11 participants (communication) . 

^ ' 4 ♦ 

i ^. ' * • ' ' ' * , 

' - S . - , 

8. ( ) Tiiie - recruiting, selecting, etc. 
/I 9. ( ) Allocating time 

10. . (2) Logistics f or- -mee tings 
U. (J.) Time during sch9Cl day , ^ " 

12. ' (6) Staff-motivation; i^rtia - tesis^ance to- chai^ 

13. ' (1) Process and prbblem-solving (tasks) \ 



1^ 



14. ' (3) New resources^ identify and utilize ' 

15. (1)' After-sohool wotkshops; time^scheduling ' ^ 

16. ' (i) Participants - (extra) selecting representa;tive 'sample > 

disseminating to others oversubscribed workshops 

17. (1) Alternatives within sy^jt^; Bchedules-conf littiifg 

18. , f 1) Recruiting core faculty as participants (full-time faculty) 

19. (4) Developing curriculum , , 

20. ' (5) ' Training fieeds; perceptions of teachers (format for sessions, etc.) 



21^. (5) Reach others who may need programs 



I 
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INSTROCTIOMAL STAFF (Continued) . ' 

22. (2) priorities — ol^jectives/donf lict of. time 

23. * (5) Competition for time, interest, attention ; 

24. -' (2) Anticipating and assessing 'needs (for retraining) 

25. ^ (2) ^ Add-on to qther duties competing objectives 

26.. (4) Time for planning, etc. - Money and time for Inservic'e (after 
school, etc.) - -'-^ * 

(3) Commitment - resistance, isolation of innovatij>n ' - 

•(2) Cross-district or school ( divers i4tS^ for implementation , 
** ^'diverse policies) ^ ' ^ . 

(2) Generating optimism (maintaining) " * 

(1) . Project elements - allocate" resources (priorities) ^ 



28. 

29. 
30, 
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'TRAINING SE MINAR FOR TITLg III STAFF 

• — — ' ■ 

' • /. _ 

• Dr* Ronald Havelock led a two-day training seminjar for 
Title III .staff ^in late- Decembery 1975- The purpose of this 
seminar was to present a general conceptual basis for innovation ^ 
utilising the "problem^solviiig model.*' The following topics 
were highlighted: ' ^ 

• ^ V • • ^ ■ - 

• KitcuUon thaoKii oi chanqt to local innovation 
>• Chan^z 6tAattQlzi Ktlatzd to tke^o^y oi changt 

• Ca4e 6tudltA oi changt p^ojzct^ 

* Dr. Havelock presented a general problein-solving""modeX (^th 
Unking strategies) and •provided several case studies of. the 
development -and introduction of the innovative projects into local 
school districts.' . : ^ , ^ . 

•s ^ ' * • * " ^ , ~ • 

?r oj/ eh-solving Mam • - . ^ ^ 



Havelock has suggested four primary ways in which individuals 
can act, as change agents: as a catalyst^ a solution giver ^ a 
process helper^ or ai resource linker* (See Figure 4-) A process* 
Jielpet provides assistance in showing the client how' to recognise 
and define needs ^ ^to diagnose problems^ to set objectives ^ acquire 
relevamt resources ^ to select or create solutions^ to adopt and 
i|istall solutions' and to* evaluate and determine if they axe satis- 
fying needs. However / effectiv^e prpjbleb- solving also requires 
l>ringing together, needs and resources; the resource linker may be 
Jtefined as the^ peirs"on whb plays tyj||^ role "and heips clients find ' 
and make the best use of resourc^^nside and .'outside ' their, own 
systems.' \ ' 

These roles are > not mutually excl-usive and indeed are comple- 
mentaury^ (See Table 2.) Problem-solving studies are not solely 
at the process level. Project leaders play 'these roles in. the 
overall planning 'ahd installation of innovations. Activities 
are comprised of the six problem-solving stages: % 

K Balding a Ktlation^klp 

2. Vlagno6lng the. p^obltm ' . , ' . ' 

Ac(iui^lng ^^.lo^vant 4e4aa>^ce4, . , ^ 

4. Choo^ltng tkz solution ^ / . 

5. Gaining acco^ptanct • / 
Stabilizing the. Innovation 



* 14 - . ^ 

This process may be undertaken for changfe prbjecu^ of Any 
scale, from ^ystem-widS^-^K^organization of a school to rh^^-^ntro- 
duction of specific materials. or procedures 'in the classroom. 



TYPES o r CHANGE PROJECTS . - 
' — k 

JnVioduclng a new; In^t^vlc^ ^'ta^^ Viai^n^ng pKog/iam 
JntA.oducing a new; pattZAn i^oK oKganlzA^ng Zn6t^uctio 
JnViodaalng Kietc <!n6VLdctA.onal 6y6tzm ' ^ 

Int/L<fdacl^ng a pxogxam^to 6Z^vz^a zpzclaZ pixKpp^z ok 

4pec^a£ 6tiidznt g^oup • ' _ 

Changing tht cuJiKjLcutum in onz ok moxz cuizcu 
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^ ^SEA TITLE .III SESSION 
londay, 12/29/1975 



A* Introductions/ ^^furposes • 

• B. Discussion of^ Change Agent Guide 

\ Cm Use of Checklists to Accoinpaijy Guide 

D. Planning and Diffusing Innovation Game 
Simulation *• 



Tuesday 12/30/1975 



A. Application of Change >gent Skills to Sample Proj 
1. Relationship, Diagnosis , ^Acquisition* Skills 
2.. Choosirig> Acceptance, Self Renewal Skills 
3. Strategies and Techniques 

Establishing Agenda ?9r Training Sessions 
Timeline * ♦ 



' TABLE i/: 



ROLES OF THE CHANGE AGENT * • , . • • 

1. A ClATALYST. . -is needed^ to overcome inertia^ to>j)rod Arid 

, • pr^^ure the system to' start working on 

• prob!t?Bm solving. This role is often taken* by 
studen^/ concerned parents / or school board 
membejM. The change agent as a catalyst cah '' ' 
energize the problem-solving process to get 
things started. 

• • ' *. * 

^ 9 ^ , . ^ * 

2. . A SOLUTION GIVER., . .has definite ideas about wha^ the change 

should be. This person has solutions and would 
' * like to have others adopt those solutions • 

The solution giver has to know when. and -how 
to^offer it and has to know enough about .it 
to ^help the school system adapt it to local 
' needs. . * 



3. A PROCESS HELPER. . .is skilled in thei- various stages of, 

t problem-solving. This person provides traluable 

^ ^ssis^awCe in assisting the dient system in 

recognizing and defining ^eeds ? diagnosiiig 
, problems? setting objectives^ acquiring rile-' 
vant resources; selecting or creating solutions; 
adapting and installing solutions; and^ evalua- , 
^ tiftg solutions to determine if they are' satis^ 

fying needs.' 

4. A RESOURCE LINKER. \ .is the linker .br "broker" of^H^ds/ 

/ resources. Resources consist of people^with 

time/ energy^ and motiyation. to help as well as 
materials and information. The "linker" brings 
V people together-/ and helps clients find and 

^ make the best use of resources. . 

i 

(See Technical Appendix for Inftovative Guide Checklists #6-9.) 

t * * 



♦Excerpted frofrt R\ Havelock^ The Change Agelit's Guide to 
Innovation in Education , EnglQWood Cliffs / New Jersey: Educational 
Technology Publications/ 19^73. ^ 
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COWSTvRAlWTS AHV'COVlhIG TACTICS 




At thq February* ^4th SessionrT^e li^ts of constraints ob- 
tained from the mailed questionnaire vere displayed. 

-^Coping tactics w^re discussed^. related to the ^constraints. ^ ' 
To ^prove problera;-solving skills it would be important for 
leadership personnel to concentrate ^n iraprd^ing management re- ^ 
sources, planning and using time, making adequate use of staff, 
and delegating items te^others as well as management monitoring 
aTtid control. The brainstorming session was intended 1;o get- into . 
these areas of concern.' ^ . 

Table 3 presents the listing of constraints and coping ' ^"V*, 

tactics derived. Figure 5 outlines the agenda of the day. 



GOAL CLARTFJCATJOhl 



\ 



• . Project: directors ne6d competence in analyzing the relation- 
ships between major educational aims {State and local goals) and 
the procedures they are using to f^^fg^r -innovation in the schools. 
A sense of relative ijnpor^tance of objectives and h6w they reiate 
^to district goals is useful in confinunicating the utility of the . 
results to those iivfluencing decisions^ about continuation of the 
prorject. • • ^ - \ ^ S ^ 

' ' ^ ' . ' # - ^; 

ft hierarchy of objectives facilitates the translation of 
organizational -objectives into, group and individual goal possi- 
bilities. Failure to devise a logical structure of objectives 
^w^thin the educational syst^ has important consequences for .the 
^ project. ' ^ • ^ ' . ' . 

d:n order to measure the^ppreciation; of differences in iflipbr-^ 
tanc^ among pro ject objectives , the questionnaires in^ Figure 
were utilised. . While the central theme entails attention to. db- 
gfectives as -a means for improving the effectiven^s of ■ leadership 
the activities are sh;3rply focused on practical applications. ^ 

The goal of. these" activities is the impi^ovemeht.of project 
management, and ultimately, better utilization of the human and 
m.aterial resources available foir innovation. Consequently, the 
seminars designed to help project leader^ and to elicLt informa- 
tion through data collection, include exercises and discussions 
that enable participants to apply new- learning ;^to ptoject \ 
' management. ^ ^ 



Er|c 1G1 



Additionally/ with th©^ questionnaires, we. hava encouraged.? 
^project leadfers t<!> consider project objectives i-n fihe light of'} 
more ^commonly recbgniz-ed educational obj^ectivj^-- ^tt>e bt^adef 
'State '^oais. ^The.^ilitV to do this strongly .affects the 
ability of ,tha, project liader t<!^ get others tt) apply project ^ 
results or encoijrage sup/port ''f or the C9ntinuatidn of tUe pr^oject, 
*The data collectipn introduced a proc^ure for Establishing 
relaliAVe^ import arlce among project objectives and 'requited the _ 
project leader *to expliVci'tly ex^i:^ the relationships between 
project qbjectives and /educational goals. ^ ' ^ 



Ttie success of 
ability to coramuntcat 
project .seyy^s/ Anot 
"development' and use q 
process. This inte 
<nd maHes explicit i 
impact of the projec 
^useful way ''of -*thiaki 
Jreadeji's to relate 
future g6als» 



^is procedure •is demonstrated through the 

toT administrative* boar <^s and thostS the . ^7 
ler aim of this under^takin^ is the* skill 
objectives as a part pf th^e management 
retatipn reflects, a comprehensive approach 
the process the potential educational . . 
The data collection process provided a 
g* about projects ahd stimulated the project 
ir work more effectively Jbo current and 



:. Administration of an objectives questionnaire an^' rankinc 
by project tJirectors of the priority of objectives and percei^ 
difficulty ot attaini^ng them wa&^^m^jgr data collection iteirt* 

(Sgii^-M)ata Analysis and Summary rjpbrt i>y Arthur D, Little, Inc.) 



The 



in; 



'focus on prog2;axi[r^bJectiVe1 



s assisted pro j get directors [ 



'2. 



Idzn^Ci^ylng tkz ^^zlatlv z'^impo stance, o^^phj^ctl^ 



1 



Und^K6tand^ng houo tki6 data 
pKOjtdt managtmmt\ 



3. kpplylng dSXa to^ the. mdtag^j^ 

4. Exp{p\lng technlqyi^ f^o^ ^ncA.ea^6ln 
eaect<.venz6 6 and adapting tke^z 

-a 



pKOje^ct 6e.tt^ng. 



attal 




project. 



pjtLogK'am 



to, 



objectives 



mpxoved di.6 6em^natyLon^ \ 



5. l%p^0A;ing mean6^ e^mptoyed 
• *\ .th^odgk better manag Jim ent, 

'^Kaat^ce6 , etc. ^ - ^ ^ 

' Reductioi^ll^ discrepancies between initia'L ojDjectives* and 
expectatibn^ along >7i#i the" development of»' tactic^ to cope with 
constraints led -to /revised plans with imp;:oved recognition of 
short-term and -iong-range aspects of pr6je#t actiyities. 
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figOre^ 5 



Ek'S.E.A, 



Title' III ^ 



1 




Project Directors' Meeting Agenda 



February 24, ^1976 

4 

^Old Meeting House Room" 



9:30 - 10:00^ Introduction 

* ;i •■ " 

% Review of Evaluatioi^" Project to Date 

10:45 Review ^ of ^{Questionnaire Findings ^ 

11:30 \ Exercise Relating Objectives to Goals 

12:00 ' Dis(:ussion / Implipatioh^ 

'Luncheon ^ - ^ ^ ' 

"Minuteman Room** * 

DisplBjy Constraints/ • Select Areas for Discussion 
Form Small Groups / Develop doping Tactics ^\ 
, Report Genferai ConciusioBS Prescriptiqns ^ 

r ^ • . , ■ 

' Develop. Personal Qutline Plin 
(Strajbegies to Overcohe Barti-ersy 

Plans collected to be Critiqued 




3:^5 - 4:00 



Closing Comments 



1 r ^ 



\ 
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. . TABLE 3 

♦ ' 'COlNSTRAINTS AND COPING TACTICS • ' n. 
• * . ] —7 ' ' ' \ ' 

1.* . Lack of contact", time with students - constraint strategies 
initiated j: ' 

1^ / a. iRequirreQ stydent involvement , . ' * 

bt More projotct time ^ 

c. Modify schedule ' ^ * ^ ,y 

d. Involve ^students in independent activities 

e. Assig^k 'higher priority to project 

^. ^Coiranunication with school board . * • ^' 

' ' \ ' ' • \ ^ 

a. f^ore administrative support 

^ • b. ^resenta^tion to school committee ^ * ' 

' , ' c. More iiiformation dissegnination 

Mpre fcjrcefuj projecft leader ^ ^ ' - ' 

3.' Ccanp^tition^ for teachers* time . \ ' ' . ' ' - 

' ' • , ' ' • # * . \ 

' ' ; a. ' Re^evaluate system education priorities . 

b. « Identi'fy^ school, educational leadership* 

' •* Negotiate witft union for* support of voluntary 

^ / ^ . ' participati*6n • ' * 

? . A'd^ust to individual schedules . % • - * . ' 

\ ' ^e. Credit i^pward contracted inservice time for 
•* ... - V* teacher^ ' ,v V • ' * ^ 

4.. - Dif fictilty keeping student dnter«st/paf tijtpation / , ^ 

. ^* , Parent meetings ' ,\ 1 - , • * 

b.^ Better schedutij*^'* ' ' ^ - 

^ r - c. - Develop ^cictivi^ties to * address, student needs. ' 

. ^ d. Conso^l^t® curricul'Um. 

#^ e.'-^- Involve students in independent activities > 



5., X^ack of control over project funds (alloqation) 

J. . a^ Legal ' fqllowr" up to release dollars ^ 

"'b. Administrative involvement - 

; 6. Presentation to school committed - 

. d. Define roies anc^ responsibilities \; 




4 • 
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Studeiitd" slow to' adjust^to nontraditional situation ' 

a. Information dissfemrfrntion 

b. • pa^7ent meetings ^ 
€♦ Training 'for^ teachers ' * 

d, ^ Develop new' ac1:iv>L^ies to address ^ student needs 

e. Second year implementation , ' v 
£• Better materials ; 

Need for support administrative personn^T^ 



r 



a. Training for adijiinistrat;ors 

b. More infoiination^disselhination. ^ * ' ^ ^ 

c. ^Aditvihistratdve involvement, i^i planning ^ > * 

d. ^ Peedbaok by^ participants ' .v *^ 

e. Define roO.es and responsibilities . < 

Ne6d for ^school and community commitment tq^riskV^cikiitg 

* X * * ' ' • ' * ' 

a. Pax^ent meetinjgs' ^* . / * ^ 
' b. ' Involve key .staff<^ ^ * * . ^ . • ' 

0* ' c<.. s ^'Mgre 'ihformation dissemination.^ ^ ' 

^'^i^. d. Invi^lve more teachers in short-term tasks 
>^^^^e. '.Re"-evaluate system education priorities* 

f . Involve coTttmilhity * , 

g. " Presentation to gchool board* ' , • 

Difficulty planning ' coirriculum ^ \^ 

^ di. Admiiustrative involvement in. planning 

b. Identify educational •leadership-^ 
' c. Involve key staff ' ' , ^ . 

d. Re-evaluate System educc^tion priorities ^ 

e. More praject sta'ff 'meeting time • , ' ^ 

Resistance to innovation (faculty, etc;) \^ , 

ja. More fairceful project leader > 

, b. ftore information diss^ination ^ 

c. More collaBoration * * ^ 

d. T^ainin^ for teachers/administrators 

e. "Wbrkfehops " * ^ ^ 
^ >'f . Involve key staff A • - * 

g. Mo r^T)roji2ct ' staff meeting nbinie 



- ^3- 



11. Diffi^culty in dissemination of project* information 

J, a. Administrative support * * 

>^ ^ b. Involve community 

• €• . More collaboration ' 
d* Parent meetings » 

12. Isolation of innovation in school/coinmuftLty 

a. Administrative support - / ^ 

,b. Involve community . \ ^\ ' ^ ^ 

^ c. N Workshops ^ • ' , ' 

^ Patent meetings 

» ^ e. More project time -^^^ ^ . ^ 

#f Re-^vgiluate system .education pi^ioi;ibies 

g. ^^Trai^irig fQr teachers/ administrators . 



/ 
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FIGUllE 7 % 

. . •■ ' EDUCATIONAL GOALS - DEFINITIONS ' • " 

' * . ■ - ■ 

t ■ • * 

1.-' PHYSICAL AND EMOTIONAL WELL-BEING 

. Education should contribute to the learner's physical ^ 
- and emotional well-being, especially to a sense of personal 
worth and to a. capacity for influencing: one's own destiny. 



BASIC COMMUNICATION SKILLS • . ^ %- 



V 

' Education sho'uld develop in each learner the. basic 
fekills needed for communication, perception, evaluation, 
an^i conceptualization of id^^s. Among the most' important 
are reading, writing, speaking, listening, visual and 
computational .skills, ' ^ 



3. INSERVICE EDUCATIQN ^ 

Offdt professional* development activity for teachers 
ba^ed ugon identifi.ed needs an^ designed to build insttuc- 
- tionev'l -CQpipe^ncies • 

' ■ • ,J » 

-'^TS htID HUMANITIJ^ 

" ' gduc^tion, for .each learner, provided acce?^ to man^s 
dmtural' heritage interwo^^n withT existing curriculum 
strucj^ture, enhances thet teaching and learning of the 
^ humanities.. , , ■ 



CHAPTER 622 " • . • - 

Improving ec^uality o£ educational opportunities and ^ 
•meciting* the' need% of learners in . the performance .of effective. 
>scI^'oi 'programs that ^re nondiscriminatory.- ^ 

RESPECT FOR THE COMMUNITY OF MAN- . . , ' " 

Edu6ation shoul'd provide each learnei: wjt>i ki;iowledge and 
experience which contribute to an understanding of human- 
^siipilarities and 'dif f ergrces^and which advance jnutual respect 
for humanity and £oi^ the dignity of the , individual.' v 

* 
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7. 'OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCE 

Education should provide the learner with the skills, ^ ' 
experience and attitudes, ^nd the guidance for initial job' 
placement; it is Equally important fqr the* learner to develop 
a capacity to ..adapt to changing conditions. 



^8. 



UNDERSTANDING QF THE ENVIRONMENT 



Education should * provide each learner with knowledge , 
and understanding of, the social-, physical, and biological 
worlds and the bala^nce, between man and his environment and 
should deve^pOp attitudes and behavior leading to intelligent 
use of the environment. ' - 



9. INDIVIDUAL VALUES AND ATTITUDES 

Education should expand ancj advance the humafte dimensions 
of all learners, especially by helping them to identify and. 
, cultivate their own "isf^iritual^ moral, and ethical values and 
attitudes. ' ' ^ -'^ 



Id. CREATIVE INTERESTS AND-TAtENTS ' > » 

Education should provide each learner with varied .oppor- 
" tunities to .nurture interests^ tcT discover and to devel6p 
natural talents, and to express values and feelings, thrgugh 
various media. ' . ' 



yll. CHAPTER 766 ' ^ ; ' 

•T T* Provide for a flexible and uniform system of Special 
, education program opportunities for all children requiring 
sp'tecial education; flexible' ^nd nondiscriminatory^ system 
for •identifying aryd evaluati^ng the individual needs of 
children requiring special educatidn. 



/ 
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MARQH 9th SESSION * 



As we have indicated, the data collection strand through' 
^questionnaires and the training strand .of fering seminars Wer« 
conducted concurrently. The major foaus of this draining |p 
fetrand was to help project leaders wlxh planning and con- 
ducting local educational change projects. 

y The questionnaires administered through the mail were used 
' id assist project directors to: 

• ''iden-^ify the relative importance o'f 

objectives 

<» ' > ^ " 

'i/ examine iiyporl^nce data and bw it ^ 

. can be used in ^project management . ' v 

• apply importance data to the management 
of innovation. " 

Project directoi^s were provided the C hange Agent 's 
Guide to Innovation in Educatit>n 'and the problem-solving 
model foij^ planned change wds presented at the session on ' > 
March 9th, -The content of the training session was § generaX.. 
conceptual basis of problem^Solving with suggested ways of 
applying it to the design arid implementation of innovation 
Ipcally. This was similar to the two-day session held for 
•^'Title III. Staff during the Holiday recess in December. 

A slide tape developed at the University of Michigan, 
Center for Research and Utilization of> Scientific Knowledge; 
Institute for Social Research Ann T^bor , Michigan provided 
the focus for discussion of the problem-solving model. 
Examples from Title III projects visited by the evaluation 
tecun were also ^sed for illustrative purposes. 



I'M 
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E.S.E;A. TITLE HI EVALUATIOfl 
PROJECT DIREaOR'S f-lEETIilG 



FIGURE 8 



AGENDA- 



Harriott 
Salon A 



- Newton 



March 9, 1976 
9:30 - Noon 



OVERVIEW 



9:30 - 10:00 



A, Purpose of Session 



B. Explanation of Model 

C. Background of publication ( CHANGE 
AGENT'S GUIDE). 



II. SLIDE-TAPE PRESENTATION 



10:00 



Six-St^ge Model - Review Havelock' s 
six stages 

m Relationship 

0 Diagn<^sis 

<• Acquisition 

o Choosing . 

o Acceptance^ 

o Self-Renewal 



III, DISCVSSION'AND OBSERVATIONS * 

0 Relationships 

0 Acceptance/Diffusion 

a Self -Renewal 

IV. DEVELOPMENT OF ACTION STRATEGIES 

/ ^OmpletQ' Form ^ ' , 

Small Group discussion of action 
: tratcgics . 

V. SESSION WRAP-UP 

' ' ^Distribute materials 

0 Change Agent , Guide ' / 
p Questionnaire 



10:43 



lltOO 



11:55 



4j"^' ^.FERENtES ; Slide tape presentation developed by the^University of Michigan Center 
£I^(^>r Research ^and Utilization of Scientif ict Knwiedge (Lipsitt, et. al,) Review iour • 
MipiMij les and stages of ^Implementation, .1(0 ^ • 



DIFFUSION 'SESSIO^ 



SIMUL ATION AS A TRAINING DEVICE - •' • ^ 

I 

^ . • V 

As^a research, training, ^nd teaching device, simul^atipn has * 
ha'd many and varied uses; In the social sciences it has served 
a wide variety of purposes: designing new systems, increasing 
knowledge of individual and group behavior, ti^ining participants 
in fulfilling certain rol'es, and teaching participants • about 
decision-making, processes . It has been descfribed as the most 
'promising, 'currently available, single innq^ation in mdministratpr 
preparation. 

One entire seminar was devoted^to simulating^ the diffusion 
process tysing a simulation game. (See agenda in t'igure 9.) A, 
simulation training exercise was designed to involve ^participants* 
in the problems that supervisors, *adm^inistrator§ , and project 
leaders might encounter in real life while implementing a^Title 
III innovation*. 'The simulation exercise required ' action -on the 
part of the participants. Procedures focused on the practices 
related to group activity. While the content -of the game is conr 
cerned mainly with problem solving and decision making, the theory 
f or . the game is, based upon the Havelock model of dissemination/ 
diffusion and offers some sug,gestions on the use of the model as 
a pource of data , for solving* problems . 

' " ' ' ' 

Because most of the reg.1 life exjJeriences of a project leader 
entail intBr-personal activity, small group activities served as 
the vehicle f or ► conducting the game . The setting was designed 
to provide ^ typical example of an innovation and much can be 
gained try aiJialyzing it in terjns of the forces, .the constraints 
and barriers, that bear qn the school system and^fie diffusion 
of innovations in that environment.^ Some qnaestioris wer-e put to 
the participants and are raised here for conjecture: 

1. Wha,^ doe4 tkJU p^ojzct Imply ioK ln6e.KviciZ Viaining? 

2. What aXQ. thz z{^{^e.ct6 OjJ the. e^nviKonrnznt lCLommdn>ity] ' 
on thz z^^nt o A^nnovation, pKog^am do^vo^toprnznt? 

^ ^ '3.' IdtrLtliy the. coh6tKa>Lnt6 [timitlng iac^ox^) that 
i any jpKo je^ct te.adQ,K might expect. 



^{Simutatlon game. 16 JLocato^j^ In Te^chnlcal. Appzndix. ], 
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FIGURE 9 

' I, ESEA T.HLE III 
PROJECT DIREOTRS' MEETING* 



Uaxch zi, 1976 . . ^ .' - ' Hotlday Inn 

9:00 a.m. , ,. -* 



V ■ A6ENDA- 

I. TABULATION RESULTS (4-stage questionnaire) 
f a,uEff6rt invested to date/success so far 

B,- Listing of functions and activities. 

II. SIMULATION EXERCISE 

A. IffTRODUCTION AND SCENAF^fO • " 

^ B. 400 DAYS - 2!)00 VOTES ^ . 

^ (small groups). • \ 

III. DEBRi EF I NG AND APPLICATION . ' ' 

IV. OUTLINE OF PHASE U. OPTIONAL S^SIONS'"- / 

APRIV^ND MAY • ."V 



31 - 



Participants w^re scored 'on both" the ivumber of activities' 
and- the number of stages selected or referenced. , Anticipating 
barriers dnd defining precaulf^nary measures^added Further 
"bonus"' points for the co/npeting t^ams,. Anticipating constraints/"' 
can cut^ project losses and conjectured information is often worth* 
knowing. . ;• 

' H 4 

Pro'ject ^participants were aided through the gamQ~n^data- C s 
'gathering and GetXection of in formatioo^V about opinio);! leaders > 
in tneir "siittulated community." The project directors invested 
^ time and r:esources in testing out strategies, collecting infor- 
mation, and sequencing the ste^)S so that ultimate decisions would 
have payoff (i.e., project success). In^real life, one often- 
spends -time, in coiivincing the administrator ot project success 
only to find that the influence and power for continuation rests 
^ ^with the school board^and certain people on the board. 

Endorsement of the school commvinity ^^s essential for the 
simulation game* and types of iaf luences^^igh, medium, low,. 
> negative, neutral , positive, etc.-) were exferhents of change. The' 
•real test of the simulation game, of, course, is in the application^ 
' of both, the understandings oi stages and of diffusion strategies 
in the remaining days of the^roject duration. "200 Days — '4,000 
Votes," 'the title of the game, is specifically set forth to provide 
the realities of project management* There is only so much time 
irr-.which to allocate priorities and i*^move5 by. fast.. 



*R. Have locJv/ 1973; partially adapted from E. Rogers, 197d. * 
Technical Appendix for ."Players Rules." • ^ . 

■ ■■ N ■ •■ • C 



•erIc ■ - ^ i'^ ■ 
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At ime April 29th session, eaqh projept .di^^ector was* asked 
r.J'-^to outli^ briefly a plan for successful- completion and extension 
*'*of his/h^r project. Small ^groups addressed priority dtecisions 

and shared ^experience's and*^approaches to the accofnplishnjent of ^ 
^^ectivels. 



|rThe emphasis, as in all ^'t'he •se^'ssions', was ^n ^gaining a'^ * 
greyer . unders^tanding' of th^*pr^cedur5&s and st6ps^n the iterative 



planhj-ng cycle 




Figure 10 provides the agenda far ^the - mbrpxng ' s training 
session, ^i^ure 11 ' Was *used**as ^ survey instrument to collect 
the most 'salient* aspeot^.'of . tlfe prcjpects at the end of the' 
funding cycle. i^-. ^ • ' • 

- ' ^ 9 ' 



out 



The ^theme of the^rraining Semin^ir was- how to "get more* 
of ^Wat^if project, " ^Timei^was^ limited' for 'the " one-year 



prpjects, r^ouxces were • running out asr the school yeaf ^ 
ApproacKed Sip conclusion, *° / . W ' 

- V ^ * • ■ • 

Ah- addi.tional topic was "how to sel'i ,your project^' which ^ 
featiired^ utilizing raej^lia, -prep^irig briefings and i^epc^rts, 
> ^and communicating opinion leaders avA advisory , coijimittees . 

was evidenced ^bir the questiohnaires. that-pr^^ject directors^ 
\' ^s^lowed' weak'^olitical" behavior and di^ no4: consider the power 
. stAqture and/^resaurq^ pf 'thfe'- schoo3<^ or the community which 
:# might aid thpm in niarfci'ng decis^Lon^. > - • - . ' : . 



•J 



4>> 



0 



t^ef erence; 



7 



i 



, 4 



■V 



BettiYighaus, p. • 'Keeping t;hejptiblic Inform9<r: Accent 
, on Accountability. ^ Denver^ Coi6radq: ^ne 



Proi^ct, 197 

ERIC f . 



Cooperative LAicountabilit^ 



41 
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FIGURE 10 

en- • '< 



ESEA TITLE III EVALUATjOU WORKSHOf^" 



tD-ALL PR'OJECT DIRECTORS 
N ^. ^ND TITLE III STAfF MEMBERS r . 



THE FOLLOWING DPTIONAFsESSIONS HAVE £E5I:( SCHEDULED FOR' TITLE" I ll « -t* 
PROJECT DIRECtORS, RON HAVELOCK AND DICK LAVIN.^WILL LEAD "INFORMAL 



^'DISCUSSIONS. 
- J - « 

EAST 



WEST 



TU^5DAY> APRIL 27,,' 1976 
• . • 9:50 A.M. TO NOON -* 



^location: marriott 
* ' ' (newton) 



FRIDAY,' APRIL 30>; 'l976' 

-9:50. A.M. TO NOON 
LOCATION: ■ RAlJlADA INN- 

(chicopee) * 



\ 



■ • - ' * ^ Agenda Item^ . • ' ' , 

TO /SELL YOUR PRO^EqT, — ' MeETJNGSv WORKSHOPS 
^ ► c ' * -AND^IEFING^ 

LO'CP^ING NE'iv^ORKS — PoR^rtlsEM I NAT I ON* AND DIFFUSION 

. '• * - /IN THE STAfE^ ~ ' V " 

. BInEFIT^S -.-*^H0W?T0''dESCR4^ the BENEFITS of 'YOUR *" 

# . •, " Project 'V ' 



FiG^ ir ^ 



\ 
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ESEA Title III - PROJECT-: 



gVALUAJION QUESTIONNAIRE 



Director 'or Representative 



, Date 



Instructions : List t'fco or three specific activities 
- J^under each heading, ' . * 



1. Build and maintain good relationships with key per- 
sdns and groups, . , ^ ^ 



Circle one in each cfl- 
umn for each category, s 



Effort inves- 

ted tb date, 
fl 



Done, or do-ing: 



' C. 



'Planned 



2. Develop widespread acceptance/adoption of project 
outside ^:he original primary target group/ 

Done or (Joing: [ ^ . 



Planned : 



3^ I>irsue alternative strategies *for continued financing 
,of project activities, * 

' . Dorfe ''or Kioii 



Planned : 



— ^ 



HI MED ,L0 



Hi MED LO • 



HI MED LO 



.4!" DeVelbp -pndcedures in addition, to financing for incorporating 

\' ' pjoject^'acti^ities in on^going .program and insuring self-renewal. 



Done or' doing: 



.Planned: 



HI MED ,L0 



Success 
so far. 



HI MED ' LO 

f 



HI MED LO 



HI MED LO 



HI 



MED LO 



A^ddition^i^ space, for 



comments : 



■ 



ERIC 



•f 



^MAY 25th SESSION 



The final seSsioo for.\the year concentfaied on the (deci- 
sions central* in 'the support st^ge wh^ch are predominately • 
institdtioAal' and budgetary. The pr6ject directors had isolated 
principle' barriers ^and coping strategies they had used, in 
Earlier, sessions. TJiis session was to determine if they Had 
proved successful. 

The incorporation stage represents the most: ^serious" 
commitment on the part of the 'district ^ . as Federal ''&eed money*' 
is withdrawn a-nd decisions must be made ajpojjt'not onlj* whether 
t)ut also what, .components' of and on^ what sj^ie a project should 
, be incorporated into^ standard district pi;^i|tftice* , Few innovations 
will be iireorDorated as a district "add-c5¥i," but will constitute 
budgetary and pedagogical trade-offe. ^ \ 

.flay 25th session provided feedbacJc oh the data collection, 
per farmed by ADL: i 



^pA,^o^itiz6^ among yob jzct^v 0,6 



The .^Difoject directors were asked to re^l^ct, upon hoy objectives 
.rebate to the '.school^dlstrict ^^bject ives. They were asked to 
^identify the planning 'and supj^rt' nee^s for fubuafe projects.-^ 

Figure 12 presents t^^ age^^da for the May session. Figur:e^l€^ 
'illustrates ar questionnaire de^signed to- analyze.^ the steps the 
project directors took^ in th^ process of planned _cViange. and &sks 
the pro 3 act director rat^ his/her ef forts pn • a ^scalq^ of 0-3. 
Figure 14, another survey instrument utilized, asks the project 
director to briefly isummapize the -'most' salie^nt aspects of his'/h^r 
project near -the ena of^ the'^funding cycle. * ^ • ^ 



A* summary of the Tiraining*^' Seminars and Formative ^Evaluation 
is ,depicte(?,in Figure 15. » • ' - ' ' 



. , • . \ PIGVRE 12 , . 

• ' . / ■ ESEA TITii' -III -EVALUATION 
I, . • : . ^ . 

. ■ • . ' •>• ' • - . .V 

• .,>*9:3(J.a.m'.* -to' I2:5£)-noon V /• - 0£d Ue-Ztlnahou^e. Room 



r 



AGENDA 



Y ' 
1> 



1, Presentation of "data, so far" ^ 
'\ Projected ..Achievement of Objectives ^ • * ' 
.Priorities among'Objectives"^ 

' • ' ' ' Don Meals. ACL 



* / 



'II. Summarize Coping Strategies * 
%v ' Life Cycle of Innoya^tive Projects 




III.' -Planning and Support N*ee] 

^ IV." WRAP-.UP • ^ " ' h 



\ 
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FIGURE 13 




-A, 



3 



\ 



V (1) Couplete Colurji I for all itein^ on be tH pages using the seal?: '^n^ 
: 3 = High; 2 = >/ojierate; 1 ^ tpw; 0 = none; 



? «= no information; unclear 



r 



4 



(2').^^^n:plete remaini/\g colurjis (II,' ,illi, & i^) for all items , 
^ ' -scored either 2 or 3 in Col^jmn 1. , 



(3) Pleaae 1 ii?~'tRT"''Projei:-t-^'i-t-l^ 

• * 



Representative 



. "^(4) Mail , form back to Merrimack 'Educatidn Center 1 

ioi^Hill f^ad • 

Attention: Defiise Feri'dletori 



. ) 



A ;1 



1 



J- 
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TITLE- III- PRO.ir.CTS : FROM •OraGt>^ TO RB.\EV.'AI/ 



(Key: ^3' = High; 2,=,- Moderate ; i =^ Loa;/a^= 




i^'th^ l^rocess of C}ianp,c^ X.^ ' * 



? = no info; untlear) ^ 
I • II " iir 



/ 



00 



2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7 



' 1 

Establishing good relations with 

Establishing goo^ relations' with 

superintendent 
EstabT^hing^ good .relations with 

members ' , y 

Establishing ^good, reiaqions with 

idircct target group 
Establishing good' relations with 

te^achers in the district */ 
•Establishing good^relations with 

■ direct Wg4:fe^4^^ 

Esjrabiishing good relations with 
^ ^ 



Icey people, 
district 




t 



1., Ceyeloping understanding of target as social 
^ ^y-stem f]eader^hip) norms, roles, subgroups) v 
Detailed annlysisv of the needs of target- sysAp^ 
, Analysis of the target ^systein-'s resistance t^ ' 
innovation or change 



3. 



'--I, See-reh for^-ancl -u^e-^f eduqalional rese-arcb -arid 
deveXopTrent literature i 
2. Searchifor and y^e^ oa ^ey.p^rt consultants ^ 
3*. Search for and use of experienced' practitioners 
frob outside the district 
Search for and use of materials fron other 



4. 
5, 



, -sources relevant to the project ' > 

Actiye,--&olicitation ^nd use^ of naterials and/or 



:tiv^,--&o. 
ideas ai 



aHd^ practices fron tar^ct group itself 



■J 



1.' Serious • consideratlf ?.s of al'tc-rnat fvc vays ro 



2. 

.A 
5. 



tueet the rieed^bcfofi^ ^eltlin^; on o/c va'> 
A.de?iptatibn 6f ' procedures, cm;- eleretits of, the- ' 

innovation to fi::^ the target 's.'situ^ltion 
•Part rOvation by 'r^cnbers or .the target groiip> in 
cxeatiyg or sh^^.ping aspects of the innov^^ticfn 
Careful and detailed^ planning t^f- hew the pro- 
ject Was -to be ir plerentod * ». ^' 
RevieioA Q.f' 'pro'j cct -abased ongoing, ,evaluati on 
of nrfjFds and ^out-raes (recycling, f ley^ib^lity.) 

3 r-t^^ ■ 



x>:xxx^>:>;x\x:v.xx:o.: 



V 



iT^^^iojuE discission and jJlanning ofMiow to expand 

. ^prowct beyond direc?t target group \ 
2^. Engage* ±iy discussions or megoiiations wit'h'key 
f j)crEons regarding such, diffusion idoa. 
3; CoTidyfct vork^iops for ^ffusioA of project 

beyond origiri;3i targ^ gxoup ,i . . 

parka^.^es, guides » ,ctc. 4 



A. Prc'pnijc ^naterials, par 
^ » • Dissfcrnrnaie' above Vrint i U-r.is. beyond taigct 

^-'^j?^"^- Wifc pap'er co^ara^a- of project ] ^ !) 

>.fradio^ qr : 



1 



/. Gn:f)ing. 



covprr 
rcJl^islon 



cover jj;g 



1 ' • 


n 


> 

% 


— . — '. — — 












— 5^ ^ 

X 

.1 


\ 




1 










1 




h 





^ 



II 



III 



> IV 



i. 



I 



1: 

.1 
I 

i 
I 
f 
I 



1. .Title IV proposal to extend-broaden projott 

2. "Explore pa§sibilitiG5 of^ cooperation wi th 

. . other, projects and/or educational collabs. 
3># Proposals-discussions, to inctease school ^ 
distri<it share of project costs 

4. Search-solicitation of funds frdtn* other 

soOrces'-Federal, .Sta^te, fjrivate. ^ 
" (not Title IVY 

5. -Exploration-experlnentation with 'fee-for- 

service of f ee-ior.-product arrangements 

6. Explore-considef cost-cutting alternatij^es 
7» /E.\plor^-consider noncost- options-parent^. 

volunteers . ' J 

8. Explore-considex noncost .options-unfused , 

space, equipr^nt _ ^* ' 

9. Explore--,«G'onsider noncost options-under- 
, utili^c^d resources persons in s'chool 

r and corjr'unitv ' * 



*l/\Gain offi'cial recognition o& projec'^t as 

epntij^uing part of sch'col district program 
2. Speci/l sessions to tr;ain . trainers whc>, can 
• - caTW-~OTT the essential'- functions 
J, Change t radit ^^^na^' joj? descriptions to 
reflect accep^tance of nc;; functions 
♦ jlt'^i ^SiViplifying 'and stre^nlining of,, project 
^"5/ FusiJn of project rith existing ^^d 
' . ongoing scrvtf^es and funct'ions 

6. *Gaio Acceptance of ne*.^ role^ , positions, ^ 

as regular part of schpol program ^ . 

7, Gain acceptance of space allotHont to 

adegiiately acco-r-.odate project-long-term' 



L. 5;Exp]crG-di scuss a-lternaMve sur/ival- 

extension plans arong project staff 
i\ <3fiscussi6ns of the bbovc \:ith gatekeeper^ 
^ 'and oth'er .key pc\fer figures^and groups 

— . — . — : — .J 1 c 



Importance 
for Succc?ss 



Intense 
(Effort . 



V 



Sljccess.x 
SO .faro ytj 



ould . 
Jo more 



X 



w 

X 



X 



xxxxxxk>:o<xx:lxvxxxx>:i>:>::o:x>^^^ 



\ 



X 

.X 

X 
X 

^ X 



X 

*Jx 



IX 



X 
XI 



X 



.xxxxxjrx?;>:x>Hx:o:x>:xAi .x:o::cvx:a\.:::x 



TITLE ill PP.OJECT; 



'omCtOR OR REPRESrNTATIVn;^^ 



lERiC 



NAME: ^ • , ' 

TVAT17. ' OMPLETING THE TITLE III PROJECT 



The four areas listed below are usually the most salient aspects of a project near the end of the yearly cycle. 
Please indicate how you feel about, your/project now on each, of these dimensions, j * 



\ 


Have had coa-^ 
spicuous success 
in this area 


Have done an 
ad'eqtiat^ job 
in this area 


Still having 

some problems 

in this area 



Have seritfus 
^ problems 
in this area 


Describe nature of problem 
or success in 4 or 5 words 


EVALUATION PROCESS 
(Measuring results, 
successes and , 
shortcomings) 






• 






DISSEMINATION 
(Widening tHe circle 
of^ awareness , 
interest',, acceptance' 
and adoption) ' 
♦ • 




J 

f 


— K ' 




: ' ^— 1— 


PLANKIt^G FOR NEXT YEAR 
{IriJ-tiating processes 
that M^j> the ' 
essentiajvaspects of 

— the prej^ect^^ing » 
and/pr expanding) ^ 


■1) 


\ 


• 




4. 


FUNDING FOR^^NEXT YEAR ^ 

AND B^ND 
(Exploration and 
utilization of ^ 
multiple bases of 
support'which wtll 
be ongoing) 




■> 


* 

0 - 







r 
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IGURE 15 



SUm\RY OF THE EVALUATION/tRAINING PROCESS - . , 

r~ r 

, J INTERIM AND | 



PROJECT r-lANAGEHENT 



MERRIMACK- EDUCATION 
-- -CENTER 



I . FINAL REPORT | 

! 



JOINT MEETIN(5S 
STATE TITLE III - 



REVIEW 
EXPECTATIONS 



PROJECT DESIGN 
INTRODUCED' 



4 



TASKS, AND- ^ 
RESPONSIBILITIES 



INSTRUMENT 
DESIGN 



DATA 
ANALYSIS 




FEEDBACK 
L AND' 
TkAINII 



DlSSEMIf^ATE 
PLAN- 

(users) 




OBJECTIVES, ' 
CHANGE PROCESS/ 

> •*ADL - Air£hur D. Little ConsCilt;anii^ ({Research Assocfdtes) , 

"avilock Author of "Education Cha;ige Agents, Modu],^s ap<^ 'M4terials" 
ERJC ■'^^ be the^ trainer jin tl>ese scheduled '^e^^ons.) 



Tech--1 



^00 DAYS • . 2000 ^VOTES 



SIMULATION TRAINING , EXERCISE 



Developed for: 

Evaluation andTraining Project 



4 



' Mi^rrimack Education 'Centei* 
101 Mill Road 
7 Chelmsfdfd^ MassachiJsett3^1824 

Dr.. RonalcJ H^veldck ^ \ 
March, 1976 



V 



' Tech-2 

\ (R. Havelock, 
Mar ij^ 1976) 



m DAYS 2.000 VOTES 



You are't\ewiy-a'ppbinted staff memfl^rs in a suburbari school district of 
very mixed ethnic, social, and economic composition. You have been assigned 
the ta^ of directirtg a State f undeJ^one-year project create a, program to 
more adequa^i^ly service the '[special-, needs" children 'of the (fistrict,. The pro- 
gbsal fof this- grant was rather vaguely wi:itten by project d;Lrector who 
resigned, to take another job just at the point at which 'the project is unexpectr. 
""edly funded. Thi^ former '^project director was a creative genius who had laany 
ideas about dealing wit^pecial needs of children, and al*'o had a^ charistoa'tic eff. 
on teachers, parents, and schopl boards. It was^on the strength of her p^s^t 
, record that the project was ^funded. Furthermpre^ her charisma led her to 
promise in her proposal that she \^illjld not on^y launch a supcessfyl pilot 
program but would 'assure continuance of the^ program by taking it^^ the voterte at 
' referendum a^ing for permanent funding and district-wide adopt^n. The refeir. 
endiim will come^in conjunctioffi with!the next school board ^election which is 
exactly 400 days avay^ • . ' ' ' • 

* . ! • - ^ 

Unfortunately*, you are not a^creat^ genius, as *f ar- a* you foiow, nor do you 
"have any charisma. In facti you are entirely new- to -the district and you c^pn't 
' really- know what* makes it' tick. You don't know.who^ who, nor what issues couat 
with What p"eople. All you have is s6me energy, partly borri of fear for where ^ 
you will get next year's bread because th? supjcintend^nt has: assured yoti that 



if , the referen<i.unv fails you're out of a job, 



You just happened to have met the -previous director' as she Vas walking out 
\ thd dqbr and ^ou h^d expressed* Wguish and Uesptir c^yer your lot.' 'Don't 
worryl" she said. "Just read this green bQok^and follo/w it. You'see, I'm not 
really a genius and I tfidn't have any charisma ei'thW, but on my' last assjjfgnment 

^ , i , ^'v' 

1^l||ound th\s book and^ ^verythih^ began* to happen for me.^'" "Ok," you s^i*, '*but 
Isn't there" anyth*Bg|?eJ.se^you ^an offer me to get , me going?'. '^Weii^. not much, 
. - but keep in mind t;hat about 4,000 pec^le will vote, in that election. ,Yoi/ need 
to persuade at l^ast 2,000 that you've got a project good enougli for their to', 
pay iait out of their* own pCcket^, .^d Ijefbre you do that you have to' hav^ a^ . 
good prograpi/ It won''t>e an easy task but ;Lt might help you to know that there 



Tech- 3 



2 - 



are ten bakic influence groups, in this town. Leadership is overlapping' and , 
some^grou^s are much more important than o'^hers. "I'll 3>£ave It to you to ^ ^ 
figure out the rest. I could tell yc^J^, but then it'wouldn't be such a learning 
experience for you, would it?** and the door closed behind her. • 



Now^ alone, you pick up the big tattered green volume arid consider the 



message on the cover: " The Change Agent's Guide to Innovation, in Education ,"- 
it says. 
is 400 days ! 



it says. What doea it inean? . Do we have time to read bpoks? All we've got 

* 



A » 



ERIC 



i 



Tech- 4 



(R. Havelgck, 1976; partially 
^ adapted ¥rom fi.H. Rogers, 



. s 



1970.) 



PLAYER RULES 



Y<J\i'are a change agent t|^ with 400 work da^s». Your ojj^jective is to plan* 
and pilot test an innovation and obtain approval for district-wide adoption for 
which 2,QP0'votes are needed. Community members wh(3 have been persuaded to vote 
for, the innovation will sometimes be* describe'd ^ "adopters.'* , ' / 

The Ichange agent team sWSutd also appoint its own scorekeeper to fill out 
and keep a runni-ng total of. days actually expended as they are spent. ' This team 
scorekeeper. should periodically remtod his/her team of the da^s they have left. 



Tech- 5 
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FILOT PROJECT PHASE (10 minutes' - rea^l time) 



On the b^sis^of your current knowledge of the process of project development 
and management*) list the specific procedure^ that you would wapt to follow * 
to cdmpHte the pilot project. This should be a joint list if you are woricing 
a& a team, therefore, the group mus't reach a collective decision or agreement 
on each itemr Each activity you list will cost. 20 days. Thus, you should be - 
careful not to list too many activities, otherwise you will have very few days 
remaining for diffusion. However, if you spend Very few days on the pilot project 
you n^ay not have an innovation which is either •effectif:e or credible to the 
cqmmunity. THus, there is a trade-off in wljich Somewhere betwejen 6 and 12 specific 
^-"^tivities are optimal. * , 



Activity //I 












Cost 


20 days 


Activity 7/2 






0 _ 






, Cost 


20 days 


Activity^ #3 










1 


Cost 


20 days 


' Activity '//4 . 








^ L— 




Cost 


20 days 


'Activity #5* 




\ 








Cost 


20 days 


Activity //6 










• 


Cost 


^20 days 


ACClVlCy 1r/ 














20 davs 


Activity //8 








• 


V 

) 


Cost 


20 days 


Activity //9 












1 — 

Cost , 


20 days 


Activity #10 








V 




Cost" 


2^days 
20 days 


Activity //II 












J Cost 


Activity ' //1 2 








• \ 




^ - / 

Cost. 


20 days 


Activity #13' 


r 










Cost 


20 days 


Activity #14 










) 


Cost 


20 days 


Activity #15 












' Cost 


20 days 


Activity #l6 












.Cost. 


iO days 


Activity #17^ 












Cost 


20 d^ys 


Activity #18 






i 






Cos|: 


20 days, 



Circle^and add for total pilot days I i 

ERIC . • s ' \ . 
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* / " /• , 

^ - - •* . 

DIFFUSION^ PLANNING PHASgV(20 minutes: 2 minutes to read rules, 5 minutes to 
list possiMe diffusion acti^vities . 

' ' , w ' ' 

To carry out a successful program to gain acceptance for innovations, it is 
sometimes i;iecessary to collect information about communications-patterns and 
\>ehaylor of potential adopters and to plan a diffusion strategy accordingly. 
Your team will have 5 minutes to dis(;uss a joint strategy and to select ^ 
information. 



1. Two kinds* of activities are available to you: (1) obtaining information 
about the social structure and communication habits of the community; and 
(2) selecting appropria'te diffusion strategies to encoorage citizens to 
vote for adoption of your project. The information and diffusion strategies 
available to you, and the time yoO must spend on e^ch, are pjrovided on 

page 9. You are free to spend any proportion of your remaining time 

on each of these two major types of strategies. 

2. Each time you take an information step or a diffusion strategy, the cost is 
subtracted from work days which you have left -for diffusion after the 
pilot project. 

3. The' decision as to how much information your team should buy before you take 
a diffusion step is entirely up to you. Thus, your team may take a diffusion 
step immediately after asking for a specific piece of information (e.g., 

. asking informat^ion about an opinion leader, and then taking a diffusion step 
•which involved that opinion leader) or the players may first ask for as much 
information as they want about the community and school system (like opinion 
leadership^ radio exposure, literacy, etc.) and then take a number of diffu- 
sion steps. * • ^ 

4. Selection of diffusion strategy: //lO must be preceeded by diffusion -strategy 
#1; i.e., you much talk about the innovation with an opinion leader before 
he will agree to hosting a demonstration in the district. *Eath opinion 
lea'der can be used only once for each strategy. 

♦ * 

5. Each diffusion strategy has some value in terms of the number of voters who 
will be persuaded to votp favorably as a result of that step. There are ^^o 
cumulative effects-; i.e.., '*choosing one diffusion step early may affect the 
number of adopters' for another .diffusion stfepJ l^fl%r. » 



■ J- _ , 
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PRECAUTIONS UHICri SHOULD BE TAKEN WHEN USING SPECIFIC DIFFUSION STRATEGIES: 
(10 minute group brainstorm: team can use this list later 'to negotiate bonuses 
and penalties on chance catds.) . 

1. When seeking endorsement of opinion leaders : . ' ; 

a. (example) Don't try^ tp discuss the project at his/her dinner hour. 

/ V 



b. . : ^ 



. . . ^ 

> . d. ■■ , 

e. [ I ^ • 

• ^ ^ — 

2. When preparing for and using demonstrations /workshops or meetings : 

♦ 

^ ^. (example) Don't arrange a meeting place too dj.fficult to find. 

^ b. ^ ^ [ ^ 

- L ^' 

' . c. - , ; 



e. 
f. 



3. When preparing for and using media : ^ 

a. (example) Don't prepare a ^presentation which is too long for the 
, attention span of your audience. 



- 7- 
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OFINION LEADERS: POTENTIAL AND ACTUAL 



^" ' — 




Cost 




To gain 
endorsement '* 


Dsed to host 
Demonstration' 






to find ' 
Influence 


Influ- 
ence 


Cost, in 
Days » 


\ 


Cost in 
Days * 




Superintendeitt 








20 




•7 

60 • J 




dcnoox Doard Lnairtian 


c; 
J 




30 




60' 




Local Paper Editor , ^ 


_ 
D 




20 




50 




^ z ^ \ 

" High School Principal - - 


—if— 




10 




50 




^ "^71 

^ High School Football^Coach 


J 




10 




50 





Spfinnl Rn^^fH MpttjKpt*' 


' J 




20 ' 




60 


/ 


LocaJ. Bank President 


» -J 




'30 ^ 




60 ■ 




PTA (^airman ^ * \ 


5 




10" 


- 


50 


h 


^Teacher's Unioi? Leader 


5 




10 




30 




Newsle^tei; Editor ' ^ 


5 


■ 


10 




30 ' 


• 


i 

Director, Pupil Personnel Services 


5 




, 10 




40 




Young teatlter ' * , 
, \ 


5 




10 




30- 




• * 

- Older Teacher A - . 


5 




10 




40 




Older Teacher' B - 


* . 5 




10 




40 




♦ Psychiatrist 


5 




30 




60 









Three of the above have large influence. • 

Thrde have .medium influence. ^ . , ^ . 4 ^ 

^Four have relativel^r lc5W influence even though they are opinion leaders. / 

Fouif have no following-*in the» community 'Whatsoever , although they are registered ' • 
voters. . ^ ' 

One person actually^' has^ negative influence; this person*s association with the prpject 
will cost you votes. - ^ ' , . 

Five days are cjiarged to fin^i out the relative influence of^ each person on this list 
(L.arge/ Medium, Spall^ No^ie; Negative). ' \ 

'Yoji may use a person from this list without selecting such a card, -fhere is- some', 
oommon sense correspondence between titles and 'influence but it's not perfect 
^ and there are- ^ few surprises. ' ^ ^ - ■ > ' 
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THE DIFFUSI ON PHASE 
1 



(20 Alinutes) 



Carry out your diffusion program by asking the scorekeeper for chance cardsv; 
corresponding to each^strategy one at a time. You may rfevlse your diffusion pro- 
gram at any time without cost anS you may aste for additional i«formatiori steps as 
you feel you need them* 

!• Various chance events atffect your success. These events, represented by the 
• chance cards, correspond to reality and may 1)er fio your advantage or disad- 
vantage . You ^ust draw and settle a chance card every time you Select a # 
diffusion strategy ^ The wa^ in which you feettle a chance event is indicated 
ort the'fchance card^'(e*g. ^ demonstration fails = -20 work days). Do not draw 
chance cards for inf orm^tion^tepfe . 

2« Items which you have listed on page 6 as "precautions" can give you bonus days 
ifjthey roughly correspond to items on the chance cards. 

3. Each opinion leader can be used only once for an e*idor*ement and once for a 
workshop-^demonstration. Endorsement qiist^ precede* workshop* 

^ 4. Any time during the play , at the cost of^^O days your change agent team may 

ask for feedback froip the scorekeeper tfo know how many votes are now favorable. 

5. This simulation exercise is terminated when you have used all of your 40O work 
days or when the time allotted by the moderator has expired. The scoring 
system allows greater success to the players who process and use pertinent 
^' ipfomlation about the district by more wisely choosing among the diffusion 
strategies. ^Obtain a post: mortem of yo.ur choices of strategies from the 
moder'ator. * . • * * - 



' • 1 



diffOsion strategies and information steps 



. INFORMATION STEPS 

A\ ^ Actual Influence of a potential' 
opinion leader. 

Community Newspaper Circu>.ation. 



C. School Newsletter Circ 



uiat 



ion. 



D. Radio Talk Show^average audience). 

E. PTA average meeting attendance. 

J 

F. Open Schoj^l Bo.ard^eeting - average 
attetidance. / - 

( 



G. Cable TV aydience ^ 

H% SpeciallyWcalled .meeting attendance ^or 
demons tfrattions, workshops » etc. 



I. ♦Average /audience or participation for 
additional media, whichi your team 
might' n/ropose. / 



J. FEEDBACK: Straw pbll test ot number 
of vofers who ^havej ^een persuaded so 
far: Ask sci^ekeep^v^^lofit 10 days 



cosy 

5 

5 days 
5 days 
5 days- 
5 days 

i 

S days 



5 days 
5 days 



Your owj^ 
additional 
ideas 



DIFFUSION STRATEGIES - A 

1. Public endersefeent by potential opinio. 
^ leaders. ^ ^ 

2. Community Neyspapet Story. 

3. ^School Nii^sletter Story. 

4. Radio -Talk Show. 

5. PTA Presentation * 

6. School Board Briefing 




7. - Film at PTA ^leeting « 

8. Film discussion on Cable TV 

9. Demonstration Workshop 



10* Dem6nstration Workshop hosted by a * 
potential opinion leader ^ 



r 












■1 , 



^ - 10'- 
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•MULTIPLIER a I ' | 



iv» 1 .0.. :).-.' I 



■ j.-COST (i j COST (chAriCE - CS^T 

ilH days'! ^ * I IN DAYSr-r-, CMU IN DAYS 



J ' TOTAL' 
— -'-l-i DAYS- 
^PtNT 



M-WER OF 

ADOPTERS . 



/ 



ERIC 



II 



II i 



(Scorekeeper ^ 
Only) 



Pilot 

Project 

Total 



TOTmL 
. ADOPTE'^S-"- 
( Curu 1 ar i vc^ 



II.- 



1^ 



w 



• 11 









1 .• 




[ — ^ 


.11 . 


rr — 


1 




1 ■ _ 



II 



1*, 
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\ . . . irpATION GUIDE CHECillST i«5 
/^RPCSS AND RETRIEVAL OF .OTF^^TION f€$OURGE$. 

[guide Stage III, pp. 77-82 and 87-9$ - and . 
Appendix B and C] 



1. rtave you' considered the task of acqui rrng- appnppriate^ inforipation resourced? 

2. Have you read through "Stage. 1 1 1" of the GUIDE? . . 

' • ■ - » * , • ~i L 

>• Have you scanned the dTfferent sections of Appendix B (Major Information * 
;.Soul»ces)? . ' ^ , ; • 

4, ^^Vc you evolved an fnforiTtation acquisition strategy? _j 



5- Have you viewed Informatioji Resources in relation tp the full, cycle of problem 
solving? ^ 



Format i<^ 



Seven Major Purposes 
5f gjesource Act^uisi- 
klon (GUIDE p. 78- 
79)- 



I hav^ 

thought 
abdut 
this 
as pec |: ' 



I have 
awa re- 

nes? 

of ''IR'S 
pn this 
aspect 



J have 
acqui red 
IR»s*on 
thi s 
aspect 



Briefly list IR's acquired 



I have 
adequate 
grasp 
of thi^s 
aspect 



>idgnosis 



Rareness 



1. 



ivafuattop- 
ifter-Trial 



nSktal la- 



itntefr&nce 



*(IR ■ lnfornatiV>ii Resources] 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 

f 

I 
I 
I 

I 
I 

I; 
I 

i; 

I- ^ 

■erIc 
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•' Checklist #6, continued 

> ' . 

6^ .Access to Information Source Types 






« 

• 


^ ■ • ■ 


1. " , 

> 


List: . . * ' ' ! 


NoHi avQ/j^ re 
Of a^1^^ 
soiirce of 
this type 


ThJsvtype 
ot.V^urce 
next , - 
relevant 


* 

Tius^ype 
of srource— 
not 

access i ble 


• • 

This type of ^put-ce' 
- 15 access ibl^ ' 
NotlJsed 1 . ; 
Yet 1 Used 


^- — 

PRINT SOURCE ' 
TYPES 

Kbjor Texfs or*^ 
Reviews of the 
Subject frea' 
of thrs tnno- 




- 




4 


% J 
f 

1 * 


t 








• * * 


: W I 

1 










vat Ion 






i 




Newsletters: 

1 . 






» » 


> • 










— 

• 


1 * 












ft ^ 1 






^ ' 








' 1 nformat ion • 
Services 
ERIC.: 


-= — — 








^ 1 * — . 






V 






ATHrR • 

V 1 ■ lb i\ « 










. / • 




' 1 — 

\ 




7"5* 




I • 


- 

« 


■ \ 




*" — ^ 










I 




g ■ *■ 1 * ^ 


Libraries 

- 








\ ^ ' L 










\ * * V 




Oirefctories S . 


^ - w 








r' " ■ ' . 


Indices 


\ » - 




f 


> 




• ■• 




















• V 




Reference ' 
.^oWs 














M-I L. 




' 

A * 


* * 1 i 




i 




: ^ 




> 












Oikher Print 
Sources 






. - 


I. " . 


; ..v- . 1 


1 ■ — — : — 






'■ ■ • 






' ' ' — ' ' ^ - ^ ' 

4 




















1 - 










i 





I 
I 
i 

i 
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Cb^ckU^t cont.Jhued 



List: 



Not aware 
of any 
source of 
this type 



•4 

This tvpe 
of 'sourfe 
not , 
relevant 



This type 
of s?ource 

QOt- • 

accessible 



.This type of source 
i s access I We 
Not Used ) ^ 

Yet • I Used ' 



ERSON SOURCE 



'onstiltf-hg^ 
tg^an i^atnons 



|l ndivtdual 
Consliltahts 



f 



r 




Academic *^ 
|ji\sti tut ions 



Iknd'i vidua] , 
l^rofessors/ 



I 
1 
I 



Researchers 



w 



-t^^ — 



federal 
Sovernnient 

[Agencies . 



.Profess lona^ 4 
Associations 



■Other. 

Tschool 

Systems 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



lOther Indfvi- 
duals in my 
School r 
jSystem 



TT 



7. ^ Have you Used an adequate variety of resources? 

It kitugh ttli4/Vel<^j^g^ f 



8. you spent ^/liwgh 



ihn^ forv^gsourcesT i 



9.* Have, you spent enough time reading, lis.tenir^g to* or observing the re- 
sources you have acquTued? . 



lERiC 



< 1 
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RJNOVAIION. GUIDE OiECKLI^T ffl 
OCiOSING THE SOLUTION , ' 



. ; ' (GUIDE Stage .IV., pp. 97-109] " *• ' 

K tiaoe you^been able/ to identify some i^^searah findings relevant to the c?/k7«(;fc* 
projhctZ ' \ ^ ^ 



♦ 


th'^ cl \ek\i 
arid con- 
text I 


the man! f est 
problenf 


the un^er- 

, 1y i nq 
cause (s) 


the changp* 
process 


No s^a rc4i » fYTarf^ ' ^ < • ' » 










— — ^ — ~' f f 4 

'Se^arch made : , rio f i ijdi ngs . ' • 










FindiKgi idegt-ffied and-collected 




^ ... « 






«Fir>ding5 ' surmvarized , * * 







-1 — ' — 

\ - ■ ■ 
— * — 




fmpl icat Ions' dl sclussed*, by change team 










Implications discussed with 
client sy.st^em . ^ 










Impl rcdfiH^s lis ted 






• : { 





List'' of IfnplM catiopl from- Research Findings: 



Relevant to: 
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Checklist #7t continued . ' • • . ^ ' 

tfoyfe you generated a range of solutihns and solution ideas? 
a* , H^vC' you tapped an adequate nujnber of idea sources? 



^ / 
2. 



! : 



r : 



V 



(1) ftom research 

(2) from change team 
' bfainstormi ng 

(3) from bral nstorjai n^ 
wi tti cl ients 

(^l). from outside experts 

(5) from students 

(6) fty^ teachers 

(7) from community 



,Not 
Relevant 


Relevant ^ 
but not 
sol i ci ted 


No 

Ideas 


Ideas 
Hdard 


1 deas 
1 isted 


td^. 
^iimma- 
ri zed 


^Ideas 
synthe* 

s i zed 

I- 














* 










* 













• 






' — 




, . ' A 










If 


















4 ^ 














T 













.What are the major alternate ves , for actft>A? (List) : , 
.)') — -— : #r- 



':\ (2) 



ERIC 



ii(3) 
'J- 



Checklist;!?; continued 



3. ^Teasihility ^TeBting: Listing^ Anahjais, and Rating 



i 



LISTING OP CONSEQUENCES, 
— ' T" 



a. Benefits: Short term 



b. Benefits: Long term 



/ 




c. Costs (financial and human): Short te 



d. Costs (financial and human) : ' Long lerm 



5". Oi f fus ibi ] i ty Problems forseen 



f. Other Potential Problems forseen ^ 



er|c 
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'Checklist #7, cont'""«<i, . v , » \^ 

J 3. Feasibility Testing (continued) • - ■/ >y 

. , ' , - , - ' ' Alternative Rating ^1f'de$ \ - " 

* ^ ^ ' ' ^ ' [Rank order: "r-5" §cale or use ''rfi ''-''Mod''-\uy'-] 



« ^, # * • • 
Analysis and Rating Dimensions 


M 1. 

Original 
Alternatives 


Rev i 

""Comb 
Adap 
Alte 


sed , 
i ned , 
ted 
rna 1 1 


V^S 






1 


2 


3 , 




1 


2 




a. Potential BENE'FIT 


















(i) Number of oeoDie he i oeca 
















(2; How long it wmi help r ; 
















(3) How much will It hCj-i p on diagnobeo proDiem 














c 


g (^) How much positive si^de effects 








1 








\5} Nega't 1 ve ettects it it worKs ^ 












'l 1 


(6)' Negative effect^' if |t fails tfcwork 














V/} Over-al I benet'ir ^ ^ 










1 




1 

i 


L. IJADt/AQM 1 TV 












- i 




^ i ; tv \ de nee "^na t tne innovation wiii ucmvc^i 
as hoped - * 
















\Z) evidence orreiiuD^iiiLy or peuior nitiiiLc 
















,(3) Tne client^an afford financial cobtl 
















\6) to r t r 1 a I' 
















\uj tor initial purcnase jnbLdiiaLJun 


/ 














(c) for maintenance over 1 org haul 






ml ii-— 






% 




(1^) Thp riipnr r;^n artord the numan invest 
' ment and, Cost . /"'^ 




- 












(a) for trial 










.: I 




1 
1 

1 

1 


(b) for initial purchase & installation 








1 j 


1 




(c) for maintenance over ix)ng haul 










' 1 • 
) ' 


, 


(^Vlhere is a good cos t-to-benet i t ratio 










f 


1 r- 


I". 

i' 


'(6) Client has the necessary staff 










, 1 


1_ 


^7) 1 nnovat ion^ i s adequately developed < ^ 
' ^ (see GUIDE p. 118 "2f") . , 










• 




1 


,(8) Ov^r^f^ 1 -wor^kabi 1 i ty • 
















1 

4 


C. OIFFUSIBILITY ; 




IT 













(U Concjruent with client values 










\ — , — 






(2) Can ^)evden(KDn5t rated eas i i y- conven . er> 1 1 y 










. !_ 




*(3) Can beVcied out p>/ client on.nnii^d basis 






T- 




1 


i 


(^) Adequately packaaed and labelled 












j 
< 


(5)'0ver-aM,diffusibi-l i t/ 












1 




' J • 

t 

Checklist 17. continued 

♦ 

Adaptation 
Is d trial bhase plann^? 



if 
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Is. a trial compon^n^t of the proposed change going to be tested before the 
whole program Is tried? ^ti 

Is- a trial group within the client system going to try out the change before 
,* .all of the system tries? ' — , * , 

Will there be evaluation of the trial effort? 



•Will the proposed change be seriously reconsidered after results of trial 
arc in? . ' 

. * \ • ' . . < 

\^(ill efforts be made to change the innovation 'as a result of tri^l ex{)er i ences^ 
(e.g,, addr"ng more elements f better packaging, combining, eliminating 
elements.! • . / 

Will more tftan one innovation ,idea be tried out? ^ 



Will they be tried 'Out in such a way that their impact can be compared? 



■ , ' qNTO/ATION GUIDE.CHECKLIST #8 
- . ^ SAINING ACCEPTANCE ; ■ , 

' j . [GUIDE Stage v;, ill- 1321, 

I. ' Preparatlpn - 

' a« "Have you developed p1,an for gaining Acceptance? 



b« rtas the plan been specified in activities? 

..•persons to be contacted? ^ , 

• ««$teps In 3equenc\5? : 
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c. Has the plan beerT^ared, critique^i,' and revis,ed*by all the members' of 
the change team? - - ) ' ' ^ ' 

• ♦ 

d. Does the p4an take ^adecjuate' account of the norm? , values , characteristics' 
'of the client system? t . ' ^ , 

~ ' ' . * / ' ^ 

e. Oo you have ways to^ evaluate the .success of your strategy ^s' it goes arlong?^ 

f. Will yoM be able to alter your strategy if it is not vyorking? ^• 



g/What specific steps have you taken to 'prepare' for the following? 
(1) P.romotion* (lo buLld awarjpness) ' ^ . 



(2) Informing (%o build interest and to satisfy information seeki^ng) \ 



(3) Demonstration (to al lo^ pre-trial evaluation) ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■- ■ '1. 

{k) Training (tt^-help injure succ^sful trial and adoption) 



(5) Servicing (to help adoption and integration) 



> 



\ 




(6) Nurturing, con^Oltlng, and psychological support (*to hel p; i/i: egrat i on 



.ERIC 



:J 1 1 
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; i - %^ - . X 
Progress Record 



Key. 

/^'Stepping , 
^t9nes**K \ 

System 





Awareness 


A nterest 


♦ * 

c Va i^at t on 
(indi cate +/- ) 


'Tri^l 


Adopt 1 on 


. ntegrat ion 


I fi nu V o to r b 


. ' % 






' ^ ^ 


4 




. Kcs 1 s tors 














Poftnal - headers 
/\dfni n i S't rBtors 
Elected Officials' 






■■ ■ ^ 

« 






- 

* 4 


Informal Leaders 
^tb'e. Xowntuni ty . . . 










• t 




in the schools 










) 


— i*^ — — , — 


Ttt^ ichooj. 
^tafr as a 
Whole 








* 






Comj^unitV 
a Who^e 















i * 



4 

"4. 



^ ■ 



"r . 




.er|c 



1 



^ — r- 
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Checklist 18.' continued 



\ J, . Diagnosing the Forces For and Agajnst the l.nnovatlon 





FORCES FAVaRlNG 
Lis't ■ \ 


R3nk of 
Importance 


FORCES OPPOSING 

LiVt ,v _ 


Rank of 
I mportanc€ 


Charaqteri sti cs 
i%f the InnoVd* 
tion 








r 


- 




• 




. / 




\ 










♦ 




- 


1 

\ 





r 

Norms 


















* 




















X' V ■ • - — 




Key People 










— ■ » ' ; ^ ' 










> 


















— ^ ^ 




Other Factors , 

r • 












* 






















■ :- . — ■ — 




- ^ 





♦ ^ - ^ 

What can be done to reduce, redirect or eliminate the irftpact bf ,thte most 
Important opposing forces?/ * • , - * 



T 



Ll 



What carii be done to enhance and/or maximize use- of the favvping forces? 



ERIC ^ 
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IMWATION GUIDE, CHECKLIST )!/9 
; INSURING (DlifFINWCE 

tGUI^E Stage VI,-, pp. 133-»36] 
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i. v Rewards Continuing Over Time 



For Whom 


What rewards . 


How 
much 


How ; 
constant 
over time 


How 

visible 
' o>^r rime 


Administration 
s 

JU_ 


\ 


« 

7 


- — ^ 


A 


^^^"^ 


Teachers and Staff 


• 






> • 

) 




Students 








1 V 

1 


/ 

Coninun t ty 

' - — i>t 


t 

1 ■ ^ . 






z — ' ' 

< * 



2. Practice and Routinizat Ion 



a. ,Has a continuing program of i n-servi ce r|ra^ ning relevant to the innovation 
been instituted? , 



b. Are new users continuing to be introduced to the innovation-? 

li^e^n their own v^y 



c. -Are users given,a chance to- pract i ce />n thei'/ town wUhout heavy surveillance 
and risk of public censure? 

Do users now accept the innovation as, a regular part of therr work? 



3. 



' Structural I n teg rat ion' / * 

d. Ts the innovation now accepted as -a regiilar part of the school budget? 

b.\ Have 'schedules been r^arraftgcd permanently to make provision for the 
^flnovat ion? ' ' 

• c. Have sta^f and.student work loads 'been adjusted to mak« way for the 
innovation? ' ' ' 



ERIC 



<*• Ha$^ there' been dfficiai recognition that the innovaj^ion is here to stay? 
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CheckVist #9^r-cqDjtrhued 



Coigttnuing Eva1uatTon \ 

3 e^l 



a* Has a continuing evaluation procedure been Instituted? 

b. Is. ther e adequate budget for evaluation? ^ 

? c. Are there stdff on board with adequate ski 1*1 s for continuing evaluation? 

d. • Ijs eva-lifetion recognized and accepted by users as necessary and useful? 



e. Are ev^Juations reaa!and attended to by users? 



\ administrators? 



Are users regularly given hetp andL advice when th^y encounter difficul 



^ f . Is evalu^ion fed back to the developers of the T nnovati on to improve, its 
lortg tern^ef f ec^t i veness? 

5. Mai ntenance * ' * 

a. Are r^eyant materials (if any) and 5ther consumable supplies mair^Ined ' 
at -adequate levels? 

b. Is related J^uipment' (if any) kept in vgood* repai r? [ 

c. 

' % ties? 

d« Is feedback from evaluation used regularly to help users improve their 
.\ utilizations? 

6; Continuing Adaptat ion ^^p^i 1 i ty . ' ^ ^ , 

^ a. a^Are users abte? to adapt the innovation to fit their special circumstances? 

b. Is feedback from evaluation and from users (sta^ff or students) used to 
reshape the innovation? _^ , ^ 

c. Is adoption of the' i nnovation regularly reviewed 'to sei? if it'^is still 
^ • the'most suitable and effect! ve product or pVactice of 'its type 

available?. 



MERRIMACK EDUCATION CEtxiTER, 
TITLE III ESE^\ EVAIUATIOK 
•Interview Questionnaire 



The purpose of this interview is to get'you\ (Project Director) views on 
how th^ project is go^ingvup to now and p0rhap\ to explore aspects oT ^ 
, project manageaient which you 'f^^l aightf be impro^^^e^^^i^ the short time 
remaining betwe6^ now and Jun^, 

There aate three objectives to these fieldt visits we are making noV,- The 
first, and perhaps most important, is to d'etermine v;Ays in which we might 
help out with the concluding phases of the project, especially vlth issues 
,of^ong-ter6i maintenance and dissemination. Secondly, we want to get 
some information fro.!! each of the projects which we can use, later the . 
workshop sessions we have remaining, ?Jffhe,|tMrd is to collect information 
for the 3tate on the problems arid progress of this last year of Title III 
\ which will help the Title III staff do a better job next year. 

Do you have any questions at this point before wr begin? 

. ; -A ' ' 

I- ^ , 

J, Would you describe ^our project to me? 



2. How Is your 'project going at this point? (Interviewer will neea to 
ask leading questions to move' response from yes/no) 



- 2 - 
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>»a)Who*are the people that your project seryfes directly? 



t : 3.b)Are there otJi^s ;who' also receive benefits? Who art they and vhat 
beaeflts do they receive? 



r 



■ e- ■. . ■ ■ - ' ■, . • 

A\ Given -the choices on this card, how wOuld you describe your project? 



a) 



d) 



It is a very new and unique concept as far as you know. 

It is new ^t least as far as" your* region^ or dist|^ct is concerned. 

It is new at least for-the particular client group you are 
working vith>j * . 

It is not really innovative at all. • " 



If ^ you consider your project Ihnovatlve, will ydu explain what you view 
as the most Innpvative aspects? (After the initial response -^sk — Can 
you think, of arty other innovative .aspects of your project?) 



i 



ERLC:: 

kmrnvmu'isuM 



1. 7 



1 o. Do you see your project as an example of- problem solving? Can 
^ explain what you m6an by this? • ^ 



^a)I^^^^rw^ 



wojuW you define, ypur^ role in tHe project? \ 



^7.b)What percentage of your total time is speat on prpject duties? 



7.c)Wh.at sort of work do you perform in additj^on to this project? 



/ 



V ♦ 



ERIC 

hmimiimrfTiTiaa 
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There arS a number of different terms that various people' use to descriUef 
the ro^es they fill cfti Title III projects, a^ usually someoije defined ' 
formally as *tt\|^ "director" fills many of theHFrolejs simultaneously or 
' ' consecutively. I weuld like to- give* you a list of the roles and ask^,, 

* you to Itiake a rough guess as to the percentage of your total prpject 

tiaoc you' devo»te to e^ch of them, (only Tales y6jt» feel you sp^nd .time inj 

(Provide interviejwee the following, list of role^r] ; 

a)What percentage of your time is spent oil tlife following roles: (Note: Do 
^ * not ne^d to add up' to 100%) * ^ • ^ 

y^^^^ a) manager/administratot of the project" ^' ^ ' , , 

' ^ b y taey decisipn-maker 

c ) researcher , * > 

i ^d) trainer-teacher ' . ' ^ 

disseminator ^ , * . ^ 
• . • ' i . , . 

^f^ catalyst (feomeone wha incites others, to action. aiTd to articulate 

thei-r needs) « - ^ ' 

g) eoftsultant (helping others' to help themselves) ^\ 

^h) solution provider (offering explanation and ^lutions) r 



1) ' solution adapter (someone who takbs innovations or innovative - 

ideas developed elsewhere and reshapes them in some j^ay to fit 
.the local scene) _ * , * 

, j ) solutipn iirf{)lementer , ' 

f ^ ' 

k) resource li.tiker (a^k respondent to indicate wha^t resources he 
^"^^^ Is thinking 'of) • ' ' ' ^ - 

i) (After examining the percentages of time spent on varioOs ^oles, ask the 
• pro^^ect airectpV tq give a brief description of what is *mearitr by each of 
' the role^ that take up the largest percentage o1f^ his/her time) 



*(Note: If project director . spends 'less th^n 50% of liis/her time on project^ 
thenVhave* two people present, i.e-. , the^one^rwho is doing the work; ]V^ 
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9. Timespan and Tim^ine of Project Stages • / 

.•^ , We would like to get some perspective on the major steps or stages 
In this project',, simply from the point of view of when they happened and 
hov long tHey lasted. In responding here, I would' like you to think not 
just of the activities as specified in you;: proposal but to look at th^ 
project in tlm larger jpense which probably started much further Jback and 
will extend into the future, perhaps well beyond this summer. I am going 
to^ provide you' a chart with ^2 possible stag-es that might have taken place. 
If you cannot pinpoint or id-entify some of these for your project, that is 
quite understandable. Otherwise, try to* give a date roughly to the nearest 
motif h if possible. " • ^ ^ 

^ (Refer to T^imeline of Project Stages) 

10. Have yoxl been able to build relationships'^with people in k^y positions? 

(Those who authorise, unlock doors to funds, clients, etc.?). 

f # 



a) ^Who are they? 

b) What kind of. effort v{as needed to acquire these relati(onships? 



'"^) How do you maintain these relationships? " 



d) Are there any current problems in areas where the relationships 
• could be improved? [If yep,, tjjjen pTobe for barriers'.] • 



- 6 r Ttech-?0 

* \ I * ' ~ " ' ^ 

II. H6w ii/ell have you** continued to -assess and diagnose needs and problems? * 
Can you explain yout answer further? . . , 



/ ^ r 

12. How much ^forthas gone into assessment amf^diagnosis? (Use card) 



none * 



minimal * - » 

. ' reasonable amount ' 

% . , \ large amount 

\ [ extremely large amount ^ 

13. To what extent are you satisfied yith the financial support the projeT:t 
has received thus far? (use card) 

, money Iteft over (how much-?^. not enough (how nmch more 

woulcT' you need to adequately 
complete your objective? ) 



adequate ^f unds 



14. Do you anticifmtte' ^acquiring adequate financial resot^rces to continue 

the project?, ^^at kinds of aqtivities did you employ (or contemplate)^ 
to meet the need pf adequ^te^ funding? ~ 




15. a) What is the amount of effort and degVe;e of success so far in searching 
for and acquiring inf onhatj.on ^nd/or products and materials for the 
f>roject? (give card) ^ ' ' 
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IS.l^Can you explain including types] of activities, prdblems and difficulties 
encountered? . ^ ^ 



16'. a) Have you considered' or developed alternative solutions for project 
, ' objectives dif f*erent from those expressed at the. start of your project? 



16.b)If so, how did the alternatives eflferge? 



16»c)Vive any new alternatives emerged since the^ project was funded? 



16«d)What process was used (if any^ to adapt or test the solution chosen 
before implemantation? l- ; - . . 
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'17.a)Do you ans for diff^ion of this project or its findings? 



17.b>What activities are contemplated? j 



17.c)How will they be supported? 



'I8.a)Have specific steps been taken to insure the continuance of the proj-ect 
/ after July? What are they? " . »s 



18.b>Have:-steps been taken Co insti-re the durability of the accMU>J.ishment; 
- of the project, after July? What are they? ' '^z '- ' 



19., How are you evaluating the benefits (outcomes) of tjje project? [What- 
*; criteria?^ Qualitative or quantitative me^ns? Can you provide this' 
to us?] 



* .20. ,.Can %u think of any questions we should have asked but didn'^t?^' 



• \ 



J 



It 



\ 



iL. 



■-^^ . T 

\ ^ • . 


TREU 


1^ uyjR 






1 

1975 








- ^- • y ; . . , " " • 


Nof 
Sure 


1973 or 

earlier 

< 


1974 


Jan . 
Teb. 


Mar. 
Api>. 


May 
Jun^ 


July 
A^g. 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


Jdn^^ 
Feb. 


Ha r . , 
Apry 


May 
June 


juiy 
or irte; 


U When the .^ic'-itleas behind the project i 
originate? \ . 






\. 






• 












• 




I. When did the project originate? ' ^ 






r 




















* • 


When did you first establish \relationships with' 
Itey persbns? « \ , • 


- 


























^, When did you establish relatidnships '^ith the direct 
clients of the project\with people in key power posi- 
tions with respect to the pifojact, those who author- 
ize, who uulbcl^ the doors to 'funds, resources, 
clients, etc.? . A . ^ 




* 


• 












K 




> 


- 


; 


When did you establish relationships with the In- 
direct clients of the project? 


<: 






C J' 


I 


















?, When did you become aware of the j^roblem described 
in your project? 




• 












H 












When did you complete the* initial needs assessment? 




- 


• 










1 








• 




1. When did you begin the reassessment or ongoing 
need definition? 




























\^ When were objectives first established? 


• 
























1 ... 


^ ^ ^ . __ , ... 

. Have your objectives been altetied? If so, when? 




























.Chen were ^ou notified of of f ic^J^T^'a^roval of . j . . 
project fu^dir^? ^ * I 












• 














;:,Wheh did- you initiate a resource s^rch? When 

did you seek out resources? ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^. — ^ 














• 














I. When did^ you actually begin implementation of 
your project? ^ 


























• 

T 


I. Have you' conducted diffusion activists? If so, 
whe/i did 'you begin? 




\ 

\ 






1 
















Mr 


). Mlieti were outcomes of the project evaluated pr 
benefits assessed In any formal sense? 
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\ 
1 
1 












• 
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Shrewsbury Schi^<U Department 

*ACT III: ART^ ?0R children AND TEACHERS /PHOTOGRAPHY, MOVEMENT 
AND DRAMA " 
Saugus Pub^/ic Schools 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MATH IjABORATORIES WiTH METRIC AND ^INSERVICE 
t^embroke Public Schools 

PROJECT APPRAISAL , / , . ' ;^ 

Fox)K>ro Public Schoo]iis/Project SPOKe/ Norton, 

IVIDUALIZING IN STAGES: EVOLUTIONARY EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 
orthbridge Public. Schools 

NORTH SHORE ALTEfe^ATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM . 

Masconomet Regional School^istrict (Boxford) in collaboration 
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P.L, 766 - TH? IMPETUS OF MAINSTREAMING , 
BRIDGING THE GAP ' 
Melrose Public Schools 

MARLBOROUGH ENERGY- CONSERVATION" CORPS 
Marlborough Public Schoo'ls 



LEXINGTON_TEACHER TRAINING PROGi 




SUBJECT INDEX 

ACTION-ORIENTED CURRICULUM 

ActiSbn Learning Project of Hampshire Regional High School.^ Hampshire Regional 
School District. (Easthampton.) * 55p. T3-75-76-11. The program Inte- 
glrates real-world experiences into classroom courses and conducts week- 
* end vacation adventure programs to increase student awareness of 

recreational and social resources available to them. 

'. ' * ' . . 

A Hid^^e Grades Interdisciplinary Program in Environmental Education Thrl^gh a 
Hadley Environmental Laboratory Project. Hadley Public Schools. 72p. 
T3-75-76-15. ^ An action-oriehted problem-solving environmental program 
to serve as a community catalyst in developing environment al.jethics and 
as a model for implementation by , other schools* 

Project ACT:, Action Curriculum Training.* Hampden-Wilbraham Regional School. 
District * (Minnechaug)- lOOp.*^ T3-75-76-18. Through the use of high* 
stress physical challenges and experiential curriculum, thqr project 
will foster growth in stucfent sfelf-esteem, increased sense of mastery, 
acceptance and tru-st in diverse peers, decision-making skills and 
enthusiasm for learning. 

Project Exploration. North Middlesex Regional School District (Tbwnsend). 54p 
T3-75-76-22, Project Exploration is designed to be **a l,eaming-by-doing 
program dealing with both cognitive and affective learning. 



Adapted physical education 

A Diagnosis-Prestfcj)tive Adapted Physical Education Program for Children with 
Special Needs.' Walpole public Schools. 53p. 'T3-75-76-20. To develop 
and conduct a demonstration diagnostic-prescriptive adaptive physical 
educatiin program for special needs children in grades K-12. 



AFFECTIVE EDUCAflON 

Laboratory for Living. Shrewsbury Public Schools. 42p. T3-75-76-24. A 

project oria/ted toward affective needs of ninth graders in a medium- 
sized suburoan system. . ^ ^ 



AGRICULTU RAL EDUCATION ^ ~ 

I — ' 

Occupational Program in a Universal Setting (O.P.U.S.). Gili-Montague Regional 
School District (Turner Falls). 80p. T3-75-76-21. A planning grant 
to develop' an agricultural laboratory focusing on the general students, 
special needs students, and vocationa^y-otiented students. 



SUBJECT INDEX -2 

\ 

, ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION ' ■• ' ' 

V — - ' 

Curriculum Development Project around the Needs of Low-Income Youth. Cambridge 
School Department; The Group School (Cambridge). 95p. T3-75-76-08 
Relevant classroom materials are provided for secondary teachers in th^ 
areas of ethnic and class issues, , sex role issues, and work issues in' . 
dealing with low- income youths. 

North Shore Alternative Education Program. MasconoafCt Regional ScKool^ District, 
(Boacford) in collaboration with North Shore Community College.^ 150p. i 
T3-75-76-29. The objectives or the program are (1) to develop^ a resource 
center, (2). to jirovide technical services, (3) to offer courses and 
training units, (4) to prepare a manual for' assessment, and (5) to * 
establish a service- learning component for lOO youth, ages 14-21. 



ART EDUCATION , , - 

ACT III Arts for Children and Teachers: PhS^graphy, Movement, and Drama. 

Saugus Public Schools. 45p. T3-^75-76-25. Activities in photography^ 
movement and drama for all elementary pupils including special needs 
* children will take place in all subj^ect matter areas and will be' pre- 
sented to the* children by^both specialists and classroom teachers. , . ^ 

Boston Theatre Arts Project. Boston School Department^ * 98p. T3-75-76-07. 

A prograta that will pilot a curriculum for students as well as a teacher 
training cjpmponent to disseminate techniques of theatre arts for class- 



room use. 



DIAGNOSTIC PROGRAMS/ EVALUATION 



THe Diagnostic Classroom Pr9ject and ^ubl^^shed Tests Supplement • Educatj^ioti , 
Collaborative for Greater Boston [EDCOJ , (Cambridge). 'l80p, ' ' ' 
T3-75-76-09. The goals of the project are (1) the development of a 
.diagnostic classroom to design, develop and select instrtt^tional and 
testing materials, and (2> model sit^e implementation, teacher prepara- 
tion, sty dent referr^l, and replication. M; » • * 

% . 

A Diagnostic-Prescriptive Adapted Physical Education Program for ^Uiildren . ^ 
with Special Needs. Walpole Public Schools. 53p.» T3-75-7fe-20: . 
Develop and conduct a demonstration diagnostic-prescriptive adaptive \ 
' physical education program for special needs children in grades K-12. 

4 

Project Appraisal. ^Foxborough Public Schools/Project SPOKE* 98p. T3-75-76-27. 
A' systematic Approach to evaluation to assess the effectiveness of 
special needs programs a^tid to comply with mandates under Chapter 766. 
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'^ pjAGNOSTiq PROGftAMS/EVAIjaATldN ^j^ntinued) , "* • ^ ' • 

*\ *^ ^ '* 

Project Rpti^ewal. Everett Public Schools. 94p. T3^75-76-X4., Trains 12 

>.^€eachers in grades 2 and 4-^o individualize instruction in reading -at^d 
. math through criter^^on reference t^estJs and the^uSe and «tfre^tion of 



.instructional materi^als. 

r 



* DKfVER EDUCATIQliir ' 



Briver Education and Training Program for the Pli^s^lly ^ ^&lltit)ly Handicapped 
Worcester Vocational School Department/Massachusetts- Easter Seal ^Society . 
180p». 13-75-76-17. 't'lfty physically and multiply^ handicapped student 
drivers. .are 'trained to become safe ^licensed drivers. ^ 




1 



ENV^ROyiENTAL EDUCATION/OUTDOOR EDUCATION • ;^ \ 

Action* Learning Project of Hampshire Regional High Schools Hampshire Regional^ . 

^ ^ School District (Eastl\ampton) . 55p.^ .T3-75r 76-11*. The program inte- 
• • ^ grates real-world ex;perience*s into classroom courses and conducts week- 
end vacatioti adventtr^ programs to increase student awareness of^recrea- 
> tlonal and social "resour^cea available to them. ^ * 

Ipswiclr Snyiroranental and Civic Action Project. IpswicV Public Schools. ♦ 75p.^ 
* • T3-75-76-10. / Provides, opportunities for higJ|/fechool students ^to under- 
stand and actively deal with issues of natute/ economics aod politics « 
• in th^ir own .community* . . ' - • ^ V 

- Mirl*(fi-eugh Energy Con|«rvation Corps. Marlborough Public" SchoQi^^ 64p^ 

^ T3--75-76-31. As^^n^t .tytogram''\nvolving up to 25 high school juniors 
? ^ and/ar ^homoresfcv cSbssrage. t^^a^ research, publication^ town • 

af fairs ^^Mblto ajJlvOngj and material development as regards fufrl- 

borough*s re^p^^w^^^ to ,tbe energy, cri^sis. - . 

A Middle^, Grades Ihter disciplinary Program in EnvironmentaJ. Education Through a^ 

Hakley Environmental Laboratory I)roject. ^' Hadley Public Schools. ^T^p. 

^ 'T3-75-76-15. . An^ action-oriente^ problem-solving environmental program 

to serve as a community catalyst in developing environmental ethics , 

and as a modej. for Implementation by otjier scl^ools. 

. * ' * .* 

Project Exploration. North Hiddlesei Regional School District (Townsend) . J. 
/ . %5Ap. T3-75-76-22. -Project Exploration Is designed to be a learning- . 
- byrdoing projgtam des^ling with. both cognitl^[e aQ#af,f ective learning. 




23J ' * 
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, SUBJECT INDEX -4 ' , ^ • 

. ..0'' : , ■■ : ' 

- FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION , . ' • ■ • 

\ ' * * - 

Comnunity F^ily Life. Education. BilXerica Piidilic Schools. 49p.' T3-75-76-04. 
The program ptoposes group workshops and indivldjual counseling to t(ieet 
student-aentered needs, involving the entire coranunity in the .process. 



HISTORY , - , 

Gloucester Museum Project: "How Gloiitester Works." Gloucester Public Schools. 

80p. T5-75-76-16i An aition style mruseum aimed primarily at high school 
students which will con«ct oral history archives, house craft classes, 
. ' /coniiuct touts and studies ofSl^oucester' s'hi6tpi:y^ ^nd serve as a forum 

?* foi? display anddiscussion of OT-ouce^ster' s development. ' • , 




INPIVIDUALiaED INSTRUCTIQN j ^^.r^ 

Jndividaal,i2ing in Stages: Tlvolation^r^ ^Educational Ch&nge. Northbridge ^ ; 
Public \SH^o6ls. 71p. T3-75-76-28. A projejtSt designed to assist 
teachers in itidividuallzing ipstruction in airithmetic and to raise - 
elemejntary student^' achievemWr scores in arithmetic. > • 

Project Renewal. Everett Public S^ool§. 94p.- T3-75-76-14. Trains 12 teachers 
iti*grad^^2 and 4- to indi^ipualize. insfruction in ^eadipf^and' math 
^ through criterion 'teferencJ tests and the us# and creation of instruc- 
tional flaterials. • ^ , ^ * 




' INSERVICE EDUCATION , ' * * . ' ' J 

Th^ Development of Math Laboratories with Metric and Inservice. Pemfert>ke 

School Department. 51p. ^3-75-76-26. A comprehensive, program to^teacft^ 
^ tjja metric system to school and community. , 

, An 'Inservice Program feo Trairv Jutil'or lugh School Reg^l^r Classroom Teachers, to 

'Ev^^ate an4 Assist CM;Ldren ^ith Special Nee^slNt Wifeertown Public* 

Schools, fn.colfabbr^Pfon -with Bo&tpn Uniyersity. ' 52p. T3-75^7^05. 

•Strengttien the capacity of 14 regular classroom' tedchets in' th# West 

^Junior High School to' meet needs of special needs ^Istudents in thajfr/ 

elassrooms'. " ^ . . • ' ' 

• * .* . . * ^ ' . ^ * 

Lexington Teacher Training Program. L^ingto^, Pi;b lie Schools. 87p. ^'T3-75-76- 
• The* project, proposed to use, materials (jtapes and booklets oit iritegrating 
Children with speci allseeds' into the regular clfissrdo|n that were devel- ' 
oped in 1972-74) for teacher education and to evaluate their effectiveness 



SUBJECT INDEX -5 



INSERVICE EmJCATION (continued) 




Managanent 'Training Program for Educational l,eadership-. Hampshire Educational 
Collaborative (Amherst). 7()p. T3-75-76-01. A project desigrued to 
address the need for inservice education and renewal of educational 
, ' leaders among the 13 school districts in 2^ towns and cities in 
>^ Hampshire County ^ , ^ \ ' 

PL 766; _ The Impetus for Mainstreaming : "Breaking the Barriers, Bridging t^^e, 
^Gap." Melrose Public Schools. 125p. ^3-75-76-30. Bringin& together 
. community people, students,- and teachers to have them share their con- 
cerns and come to understand special needs students with ^xperts ip the 
field; develop mater ials^^f or special needs Students; and become trainers 
v. . ^of ather community pffersons. . . " . • * , 

Project Interserv. Attlel^ora Public Schools. l<^Op. T3-75-76-02. A system- 
wide' teacher cerrter program for the sharing of teaching skills through 
Individualized '-'interservice,'*' a^ term used tq emphasize that teachers 
thems^ves design, implement and evaluate the program,. 

•> if 

Prefect OPEN.* Fall River Public Schools. 123p.;. f3-75-76-1^2. \A project to 

prepare ,teachers for a smooth transition frpm self-ciontaitied classroom^ 
^to an dpen spaca high school designed for* comprehensive education 
I, , ^ ^ r " 

A Teachers Center: Professional Responsibly ty in Staff Devedopment 'and Self- 
Renewal. ' Sudbury Public Schools. 85p. T3-75-76-23/ Bringing teachers 
together to involve and" utilize tke talents of teacKers^n staff - 
i developmentAself-renewal process. * y ^ ' 

Watertown /R«?dir\g Resource Rbom^^nd Drop-In^ Center . ^ Watertown Public. Schools. 
lAsSp. T3-75-76-19. A center which provides parents and teachers with 



skills an*'mate»ials in workfhg witb youngs tejrs. 



^INTERDISCIPLINARY Approach ^ 

Action Learning Project bf Hampshire I^egional Higlijfschool*^ HampshiA RegjUjnal 
'Schooi District (E^gthamE^Lon) . 55p- T3-75- 76-11. . The program int^ 
grates real-world experiences Into xlassfpom courses and <^on(^ucts weekr 
en^vacation adventure programs to increase student awareness of 
rec^^ional and social rejbources . available to them. 

A Middle €rad€3^nterdi'sciplinary Program in Environmental Education Through a 
. Hadiey Environmental Laboratory Project. ' 'Hadley Public Schools. 72p. 
T3-75-76-15.. .An a^tion-orierited problem-^solving .environmental program 
* to serVe as a eommunit^y catalyst in developing environmental ethics and 

as a model for implementation by . other schpols. ' 



SUBJECT IlI^EX -6 

r -.. 

M^^THEMATICS 



The J)evelopment Math Labpratories with Mettle and Inservic'e. -Pembroke 
* School Department. 51p. T3-75-76-26. A comprehensive program to 
teach the metric system to schbol and community.^ . 



Individualizing in Stages: Evolutionary Educational Change. Northbridge Public^ 
Schools. 71p. T3-75-76-28. A project designed. to assist teachers in ^ 
individualizing instruction in arithmetic and -to raise elementary ' 
students* achievement scores in arithmetic* 

/ * " - ^ 

Peer Teachitig of the Metric Sj^stem. Everett Public Schools. 75p.* T3-75-76-13. 
Introduces the metrljc system .to K-B students, by usJpg high School and • 
junior* high school ftudents. 

Px;oJect Renewal. Everett ^Public Schools. 94p. T3-75-7Vl4. Trains 12 teachers 
in •grades 2 and 4 to. individualize instruction in reading and math ^ 
through criterion reference tests Vand the use and creation of instruc- 
tional materials. - ' 



% . .... . ..•■;* 

MINI COURSES ' V , — ' 

^ ' • , ■• ' » 

Project EIGHT. QUabbin Regional High School (Barre) . \^0p! ' T3-75-76-Q3. Mini 
courses for 7th graders in the following areas: '(ir,e;ativlty , business, 
career awareness, heat^th, music, industrial ar^g, hoifte.ecornomics, 
. self-school/leaming. 



PEER TEACHING/CROSS-AGE TEACHING ,. . ^ - ^ ^ 

Peer Teaching of the Metric System.- Ba^e^tt PubUp' Schools. * 75^. ^3-75-76-13. 
Introduces the' metric system to K-6 stud^t;$ by*^^,using ]high school and. 
J, juniot'high school students. ^ . ^ r ^ « / 

^ f' \ ^' ' ^ 

Marlborough Energy Conserv^ation ^orps.' * MaiMbbrbu^h School Department.* 64p. 
T3-75- 7.6-31. A pilot program involving up, to 25 high school jxiniors 
^ and/or sophomores in cross-age teaching., rjfeearth, T)ublication, towrl 
•affairs, problem solving and matferial development as re^ltds ^rl- 
borough's response, to the enerfey^crisis. ^ ' , 



OPEN .PLAN SCHOOLS ' , ' # , - . 

I^roject OPENJ Fall River Public Schools'. 123p. T3<r75-76-12. A-^project to 
* prepare 'tea.chers for. a smooth transition fifom -self-contained classrooms 
to an open space high sphool designed fo^ comnrehensive educat|^-^ 



SOBJECT INDEX -7 



Project Renewal.- Everett Public Schools.^ 94p. T3r-75-7|S-l4. • Trains 12 
\ teachers^'in grades 2 and 4 to individualize instruction in teading 
and math through criterion reference tests and the use and creation 
of instructional materials* ^ ' « 

Watertovn Reading Reyurce Roem and Drop-In Center. Watertovm Public Schools. 
145p^. T3-75"^o-19. A center vhich provides paints and teachers with 
skills and materials in workliig with youngsters. y ' , 



# 



SPgCIAL EDUCATION 



The Diagnostic Classroom Project ^nd Publl^ed Tests Suppl«nent^ Education- 
Collaborative for Greater 'Boston [EDCO] , (Cambridge). . l50p. '-^TS^f^^TS-Oy. 
The goals, of the project are' (1) the development of *a diagnostic class- 
room to design, develop and select instructionat and test Ing^ 51a terial$ 
and (2) model site implementation/ teacher preparation, student referral 
^d ^plicatlo|^ 

DiagnQStic-Pre'scriptive Adapted Physical Education Program for Children' with ' 
- Special Needs. Walpole Public^ Schools. 53p. T3-75-76-20. ' Develop and 
conduct a demonstration diagnostic-prescriptive adoptive physical educa- 
_ tion program for spefcial needs children in grades K-12. • 

Driver Education and Training Program, for the Physically and Multiply Handi- ' 

capped. Worcester Vocational School Departtaent/M^ssachusetts Easter Seal 
'Society! 180p. ^T3-75-76-17. Fifty physically and imiltiply handicapped 
* student drivers are trained to becocie safe licensed ^t\.v^tsI 

PL 766: The Impetus for Mains treasiing: "Breaking the Barriers,' Bri,dging the « 
Gap." Melr9^se Public Schools.' 125p. /T3-75-76-30* Brihging tog^th&r 
conmunity people, students, and teachers to' have tliem share their con- 
^ cerns and come to understand special needs students with experts in the 
field; develop materials for spiet^l needs students; and become trainer^ 
of Qther comiminity per.sons. ^• 

An Inservice Program to Train Junioir High ScHbol Regular Classroom Teachers to 
Evaluate^*and Assist Children with Special ^eeds. Watertoim Public 
Schools in coliaborah.on with Boston University. 52p. T3-75-76-05. 
Strengthen the capacity of 14 regular classroom teachers in'.ttre Vest * 
Junior high School to meet nee'ds of special needs students in their » 
classroom. \ ^ ^ ^ , 

Lexington Teacher Training Program. Lexington Public ^^choo Is. 87p. 'T3-75-76-?2. 
The .project proposes to use materials (tapes and booklets on integrating 
/ children with special needs into the regular classroom developed in 
1972-74) for teacher education and to devaluate their effectiveness. 



^ sfeciAL EDtTCATION . (continfied) . , ^ ' , ' 

• . . ^. * < 

Project Appraisal^^ Foxborough Public Schools/Project SPOKE, 98p, 13-75-76-27 
^ A systematic approach to evaluation to^assess the effectiveness of 
^ special needs prograSfli^and to cQrnipl>; with mandates under jChapter 766* ' 



STUDENT LEADERSHIP 

Student* Leadership Training for Multi-Ethnic Settings, Boston Public Schools. 
35p. T3-75-76-06. Train core group of students in leadership and 
awareness skills to function as peer group leaders. 




INDEX BY SCHOOL- SYSTEM/ AGENCY 
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AMHERST PUBLIC SCHOOLS (HEC) — " Management Tralniilg Progranf [13-75-76-01] 
ATTLEBORO SCHOOL DEPARTMENT — Project In^serv [T3-75-76-,D^ 

BAtaE CQUABBIS REGIONAL JUNIOR/ SENTO^^HIGH SCHOOL) — Project Eight {T3-75-76-03] 

BILLERICA PUBLIC SCHOOLS — Community Family Life Education [T3-75-76-04] 

BOSTOil. PUBLIC SCHOOLS ~ Boston Theatre Arts Program ^[T3-75-76-07] 

BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS ~ Student Leadership Training for Ihiltl-Ethnic Setting 
IT3-75-76-06] ^ ' / 

BOSTON UNIVERSltY/WATERTOWN PUBLIC SCHOOLS — Ail Inservice Program to Train 
^ Junior High School Regular Classroom Teachers to Evaluate and Assist 
• Children with Special Nee'ds [T3-75-76-r05]' - 

BOXFORD .{MASCONCMET REGIONAL SCHOOL DISTRICT), ip collaboration with North 
Shore Community College — North Shore Alternate Education .Program 
[T3-75-76t291^ ^ ' ^ 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, in collaboration with The Group School ~ 

Currieulum Development Project Ground the' Ne^ds of Low-Income Youth 
[T3-75-7V08] - ^ 

EASTER SEAL SOCIETY, in collaboration with Worcester Vocational School Depart- 
ment — Driver Education atad Training Program for the Physically and 
Multiply tfandlcapped [T3-75-76-17] 

EASTHAMPTQN (Hampshire Regional School District) ~ Action Learning Project 
[T3-75-76-111 

EDCO (Educational Collaborative for Greater Boston) — The Diagnostic Classroom 
Project and Published Tests Supplement (T3-75-76-09] . , ' • 

EDCO, in collaboration wlftWatertown Public Schools — Reading Resource Room 
« ,and Drop-I^ Center [T3-75-76-191 ^ ^ 



CH^OLS — 



E^RETT PUBLIC SCHOOLS — Peer Teaching of the Metric, System (T3-75-76-131 
EVERETT PUBLIC SCHOOLS — Project Renewal [T3-75-76-14j * 
FALL RIVER PUBLIC ^CIK)OLS ~ Project Op^n [T3-75-76-12] 

FOXBOROUGH EUBLIC'SCHOOLS , in collaboration with Project SPOKE, Norton, MA. — 
Proj-ect Apt)raisal [T3-.75-76-27] .' . 

\ • ^ " 
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INDEX BY -SCHOOL SYSTEM/AGENCY -2 , ' 

GILL-MO^JTAGUE REGIONAL SCHOOL DISTRICT ( TURNER FALLS » MA.) — Occupational 
Program in a Universal Setting (O.E.U.S,) [T3-75-76-21] 
• . ,^ « ' 

GLOUCESTER PUBLIC .SCHOOLS ~ Gloucester Museum Pro'^ep^ *^How Gloucester Works" 
[T3-75-76-i6]' - ' . ^ . ^ ' ' 

GRODF SCHOo£. THE (CAMBRIDGE), in collaboration with Cambridge Sdiool Depart- 
ment — CurrtLculum Development Project. Around th^ Needs of Low-Income ^ 
Youth [T3-75-76-08] ' ' ^ ' It ' " ' 

. HADLEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS — Middle Gracies Interdisciplinary Program in EnvironmehtaJ. 
Education [T3-75-76-15] " ' . . * , ' 

HAMPDEN-WILBRAHAM REGIONAL SCHOOL DISTRICT (MINNECHAUG REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL) ~ 
Project AGff: Action Curriculum Training. [T3-75- 76-18} 

HAMPSHIRE EDUCATIONAL COLLABORATIVE (AMHERST) — Management Training Progfam for 
Educational Leadership [T3-73-76-011 

HAMPSHIRE REGIONAL SCHOOL DISTRICT (EASTHAMPTON) ~ The Action Learning Project 
[T3-75-76-11] * 

IfSWICH PUBLIC SCHOOLS —-^vironmental and Civic Action Proj 

LEXINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS ~ Teacher Iraining Program [T3-75-/^2] 



MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT — Marlborough qp^rgy Conservation Corps 
[T3-75-76-31] 




MASCOrtOMET^ REGIONAL SCHOO^^PtRICT (BOXFORD) , in collaboration with North Shore' 

' Community College ^^orth Shore Alternative Education Program [T3-75-76-291 

;MELROSE PUBLIC SCIJOOLS — P.L. 766: The Impetus fc^r MaW(streaming : Breaking the 
Barriers, Bridging the Gap [T3-75-76-3of , ' ^ j 

MINNECHAUG REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL (HAMPDEN-WILBRAHAM i^GIONAL SCHOOL ^DISTRICT) — 
Project ACT; Action Curriculum Training [T3-75-76-18] 

NORTH MIDDLESEX REGIONAL SCHOOL DISTRICT (TOWNSEND, MA.) — Project Exploration 
[T3-75-76-22] • 

NORTH SHORE CQMUNITY COLLEGE/MASCONOMET REGIONAL SCHOOL DISTRICT (BOXFORD) ^~ 
North snore Alternative Education Program' [T3-75-76-29] 

NORTHBRipfeE PUBLl\ SCHOOLS ~ Individualizing in Stages: Evolutionary Educational 
Change [13-7^-76-28} * ; 

PEMBROKE PU§LIC SCHOOLS — The .Development of Math Laboratories with Metric and , 
Inservice [T3- 75-76-26] 



INDEX 1¥ SCHOOL SYSTEM/AQENCT -3 



ASBtS REGIONAL JUNIOR/SENIOR |1IGH SCHOOL (BARRE, MA,) ~ Project Eight 
IT3- 75-76-03] \ * 

I . ' , 1 ^ 

SAOGDS PUBLIC. SCHOOLS ~ ACT III: Arts for Children and Teachers/Photography, 
^ ifovement and Drapia [T3-75-76-25] , , . * ^ ^ 

SPOKE -(NORTON, MA,), in collaboration with Foxboro Public Scjiools ~ Rroject 
^Appraisal [T3-75-76-27] 

.SHREWSBURY PUBLIC SCHOOLS — Laboratory for Living [13-75-76^24} - 

SUDBURY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, in collaboration with the towns of Lincoln, Sudbury, ^ 
LincfcJln, Action, Maynard, and Carlisle^ — A Teachers Center: Professional 
. y ' Responsibility in'Staff Development [f3-75-76-23] 

liDWNSEND J(N(HITH FtlDDLESEX REGIONAL SCHOOL DISTRICT) ~ I»roject Exploration 
(13-75-76-22] • • ' . 

,,TURNER' FALLS, MA. (GILL-MONTAGUE REGIONAt SCHOOL DISTRICT) — Occupational 
Progratfi in^a Universal Setting (O.P-U-SO -[T3-75-76-21] 

..WALPpLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS - A Diagnostic-Prescriptive Adapted Physical Education ^ 
Program Jor Children with Special Ne^eds [f 3-75-76-20] 



WATERTOWN PUBLIC SCHOOLS (in collaboration with Boston University) — An ' 
Inservice Program to Train Junior High School Regular Classroonr ^ 
^ Teachers to Evaluate and Assist Children with Special Needs [T3-75-7$;705l 



WATERTOWN PUBLip SCHOOLS (in collaboration with EDCO) — Reading Resource Room 
; . and DropTin Center [T3-75-76-19] 



WORCESTER VOCATIONAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT (in collalporation with Easter Seal 

Socie^ty) — Driver Education and Training Program for the Physically 
and Multiply Handicapped [T3-75-76-17] 
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(JlABBIN REGIONAL JUNlOR/SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL (BARRE, MA.) — Project Eight * 
[13-75-76-03] - / 

>i SAUGUS PUBLIC SCHOOLS — ACT Illi Arts for Children and Teachers/Photography, ^ 
Movement and Drama (13-75-76-25] 

SPOKE (NORTON, MA.), in collaboration with Foxboro Public Schools 
Appraisal [T3-75-76-27] 

SHREWSBURY PUBLIC SCHOOLS Laboratory for Living [T:^75-76-24] 

SDDBURY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, in collaboration with the town& of Lincoln, Sudbury, 

-Lincoln, Action, Maynafd, and Carlisle — A Teachers , Center : ' Professional 
y • Responsibility in Staff Development [T3-75-76-23] 

TOWN^END '(NORTH MIDDLESEX REGIONAL SCHOOL DISTRMT) ~ Project c&cplf rat ion 
[T3-75-76-22] 

TURNER FALLS, MA. (GILL-MONTAGUfi REGIQ|^ SCHOOL DISTRICT) — (Occupational. 
Program in a Universal Setting '(O. P. U.S.) [T3-75-76-21] ' ' ] 

WALPOLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS - A Diagnostic-Prescriptive Adapted^ Physical Education 
Ptogram for Children with 'Special Neeids. [T3-75-76-2b] 

li^TERTOWN PUBLIC SCHOOLS (in collaboration with Boston University) — An 
Inservice' Program to' Train Junior High Sdfiool Regular Classroom 
Teachers to Evaluate and Al§ist Children with Special Needs [T3-75-76-05] 

WATERTOWN PUBLIC SCHOOLS (ik collabor.ation with EDCO) ~ Readfng Resource Room 
and Drop-In Center [T3-75-76-'l9] 

* / 

-'^-«)JK:ESTER VOCATIONAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT (in collaboration with Easter Seal 

Society) — Driver Education and Training Program 'for the Physically 
and Multipl3^ Handicapped [T3-75-76-17], 
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/ . r ^ REGIONAL INDEX 



\ PITTSFIELD REGION - Albert J. Trocchi, Chairperson 



Gill-Montague Regional School District (Turner Falls) — "Occupational 
Program in a Universal * Setting (O.P.U. S.)"- T3-75-76-21 

Hampshire Regional School District (EastKampton) — "Action Learning 
Project" T3-75-76-11 



SPRINGFIELD REGICttT - Albert J. Trocchi, - Chairperson 

Hadley - "Middle Grades Interdisciplinary Program in Environmental 
Education" T3-75-76-15 

Hampden-Wiibraham Regional School District — "Project ACT: Action. 
Curriculum Training" T5-75-76-li3 

Hampshire E;ducational Collaborative (Amherst) — "Management Training 
Program for Educational Leadership"^ T3-75-76t01 * 

WORCESTER REGION - Charles G.' Radio, Chairperson \ 

Marlborough — •'Marlborough Energy Conservation Corps" ^^^75-76-31 

Northbridge — "Individualizing in Stages: Evolutionary Educational 
Change" T3VT5-76-28 

^ ^ — [ : 

Quabbin Regional School District (B^rre, Hardwick, Hubbardston, 
Oakham) ~ "Project Eight" tV75-76-03 

, , ► Shrewsbury ~ "Laboratory for Living" T3-75-76-24 

Wotcester Vocational School DepaJtn«nt (Easter Seal Society) — 

•♦firiVer Education and Training Program for the Physically and 
\ .Mul^i^y Handicapped" T3-75-76-17 

' ■■' \ o ' 

SODTHEAST REGIQN - Roselyn Frank, ChH^person 

Attleboro — "Project InterseiTv" 13-75-76^02 
Faf 1 River — "Pr oj.Prf Open" T3-75-76-12 

FpKboro -""Project Appraisal- T3-75-76-27 . 

Pembroke — "The Development of Math ^Laboratories with Metric and 
Inservice" T3-75-76-26 
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REGIOmr' INDEX -2 k ' • 

GREATER ^OSTON REGION - Judith Dortz, Chairperson 



Boston — "Student Leadership Training for Multi-Ethnic Settings 
T3-75-76-06 ' ' . ' 

Boston — ^^fheatre' Arts Prograin" 13-75-76-07 

Cambridge — "Curriculum Development Project Around the Needs of ^ 
LovHincome Youth" T3-75-76-08 \ ' 

EDCO (Cambridge) — "The PiagJiQSLtic Classroom Project and Publishdi 
Tests Supplement" T3t75- 76-09 \ p 

Evetett — "Peer Teaching of the Metric' Sysf em" T3-75-76-13^ 

Everett ~ '-Project Renewal" p- 7 5- 7 6- 14 

Lexington --"Teacher Training Program" i;3-75-76-32 

MeVrose — "P.L. 766x The Impetus for Mainstreaming -- Breaking the 
Barriers, Bridging the Gap" T3-75-76-30^ 

Sudbury — "A Teachers Center: Professional Responsibility in SMff 
^ Development" T.3-75-76-23 • .X 

Walpole — "A Diagnostic-Prescriptive Adapted PhysicaL Education ' 
Program for Children with Special Needs" T3-75-76-20 

- Watertown (in collaboration with Boston University) — "An Inservice 
J > Program to Train Junior High School Regular Classroom Teachers 

to Evaluate and Assistilhildren with Special Needs" T3-75-76-05* 



Watertown (EDCO) — "Reading Resource Room and Drop-In Renter" T3-75-76-19 

% 

!a}ItTHEA.ST Region - Maria Grasso, Chairperson ^ 

Billerica ~ "Community Family Life Education" T3-75-76^04 

Gloucester — "Gloucester Museum Project — How Gloucester Works" 

T3-75-76-16 . ' . , ; 

Ipswich ~ "Environmental and Civic Action Project" T3-75-76-10 

Masconomet Regional School District (Boxford) ~ "North Shore Alternative 
. Education Program" T3-75-76-29 

North Middlesex Regional School District (Townsend) ~ "Project * 

Exploration" T3-75-76-22' ^ ' 

* Sjaugus ~ "ACT^III: Arts for Children an3 Teachers/Photography, 
Movement and Drama" T3-75-76-25 



PROJECT DIRECTORS 



AlfHERST, MA. 01002 . 

Mr. Bill Alleiw \^ 

Manag^pient Training Center (H£C) 

1001 South East Street 

(413) 256^8669 , T3-75-76-(Jl 

ATTLEBORb, MA.'. 02703 

Louise Truilel 
^oject Interserv 
Attleboro School Department 
222-5180 T3-75-76-02 

BASRE, MA, 01005 ' 

Mr, Paul F. , Alien, Asaoc. Principal 

Project EIGHT 

'Quabbin Regional Junior/Senior 
.High School 

335-4651 T3-75-76-03 



JEVERLY, MA. 01915' 
Mrs. Ingrid Svanson i 
North Shore Alternative 

Education Project 
Nortb Shore Conmunity College * 
,927-4404 T3-73^76-29 

BtLLERICA, MA. 01S21 

Mr. Richard Bloom 

Human Serviced Coordinator 

CoBBminity Family Life Project • 

Btllerica Public Schools 

667-4566 ' T3-75-76-04 

JBOST(Mt, MA. 02110 
Ms. Liz Cody 
Theatre Arts Project 
Educational Planning Associates 
54 Levis Wharf 

227-45M J T3-75-76-07 - 

BOSTON, M4. 02108 

Ms. Dorothy* Cash, Director 

Student Leadership Training 

^ston Public Schools 

15 Beacon Street 

742-7400 T3-75-76-06 



cambribge;, ma. 02139 

Mr. Larry Aarpnson 
The Group School. 
Curriculum Development Proj-ect 
'^anklln Street 
491-4884, T3-75-76-08 
-*» 

CAMBRIDGE/ MA. 02139 
Ms. Judy Sandler 
Diagnostic Classroom |^roject 
EDCO - 186 Hampshire/Street 
868-2100 T3-75-76-09^ 

EASTBAMPTON, MA. 01027 
Mr. David Whitmarsh 
Action LeartiijTg Project ^ALP) 
»Baiq>shlfe Regional High School^ 
(413) 586-3960 T3-75-76-11 

EVERETT, MA. 02149 
Mr. Riph^d B. Wallave 
Dlrec^^j-^eer^roup Teaching 
Everett Pnbit^-SciiaaU . 
548 Broadway 

389-^7950 Ext. 242 T3-75-76-13 

EVERETtJ ma. 02149 
Mr. W. iones. Director 
Project Renewal. 
Everett FubUc Schools 
389-7950 Ext. 242 f3-75-76-14 

FALL RIVER, MA. €27 2Q 
Mr. Marcel Perry 
Project OPEN 
3$8 Rock Street 
. 678-4571 Ext. 300 T3-75-76-12 

FOXBORO/NORTON ^ 
Mr. Don Torres, Director 
Project Appraisal 
c/o. Project ^SPOKS 
37 West Main Str6iBt 
Norton, MA 02766 
285-7766 T3j^-76-27 
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BBOJECT DIRECTORS -2 



aX)UtXSTER, -MA. 01930 
iSt^amea Schoel 
6loueester Museum School 
Gloucester Public Schools 
' 201-2870; Ext. 248" T3-75-76-16 

HAIW, Uk. 01035 ^ 

Mr. Gordon Schlmnef:^ 
tBadley Environmental Education 

Project 
. Hopkins Academy 

(413) '^-iioe 



T3-75-76-15 



IPSVICH, HA. 01938 
Mr. Thooas Metcalf 
If^swicfa Envlronniental and 

Civic Action Project 
Ipswich Publ'ic Schoolrs 
356-3137 T3-75-76-10 

LEXIIKJTO!*, MA. 02173 
Mrs. Carol Dolan 

Title III Teacher Training Program 

1557 M^ss.. Avenue 

861-7500 Ext. 247' T3-75-76-32 

MEtROSE, MA. 02176 

Mr. Robert Farrell 

Bridging the Gap , " ^ 

235 W. Foster Street • ^ > 

662-2000. ^ T3'75^76-30 

' ^ » \V 

MARLBORO, MA. 01752 

Ms. Hope Nesti * ^ 

Marlboro Energy Conservation 

Corps , 
Marlboro Public Schools 
Prospect Street 

485-8100 , T3-75-76-31 



HORTmRIDGE 
Ms. Ruth t^nnessev^ 
Individualizing "IHstagies 
llorthbridge Public Sjch<>Pls 
Whitinsville, MA 015^ 
234-6347 :j3-^5-76-28 



PEMBROKE, MA. Q2359 

Mr. Peter Murray / , 

Develppment oX }lath Labs 

P^broke School Department H 

Hatch Building, Cent fr Street* - , 

293-5411 ' T3-7^7V26 

SADGUS, MA. Oi906 * i 
Ms. Joan Kaplan ' ^ 

Act III 
i SAugus Public Schpols 
233-9169 • T3-75-76-25 . . 

SHREWSBURY, MA. .01545 

Mr. Robert J. LeidLeux * • 

Laboratory for Civing . ^ 

Shrewsbury School Department 

100 Maple Avenue #i • 

845-^721 T3-75-76-24 

SUDBORT, MA. 01776 

Mr. Martin Grassie 

Teacher Center Project t 

c/o Horse Pond Road Schoo| ^ 

443-6041 ^ ^3-75-76^23 

TOWNSEND, MA. 0J4697^f 

Mr. Paul McGowan * \ ' 

Project Exploration 

No. Middlesex Regional School District 
597^817 , T3-75-76r22 ' 



TURNER FALLS, MA. 013/6 
Mr. Richard Byam 
Project O.P.U.S. 
Gill-Montague School District 
Crocker Avenue 

(4i3) 863-^311 ^ T3-75-76-21 

WALPOLE, MA. 02081 . ^ • 

Ms. Lee Walter/ 

Boyden 'School » ; * 

ostic-Prascriptive Project 
W^lpole' Public Schools 
6^8-1264 T3-75-7^-2b 



.Ma. $tephaii£ev3ohn^on 
^' "•■ ^service .Prograoc for • ] , 
' Juiiior<rHigh^School,teapher9 
. U'llabbys Boinfe • , .— 

• Ipswlchx MA Ol^S ... / ' . 
.356-5176 -r3r 75-76-05 , 

.WfcTERTOHH* ' . 

. Ma! Arlyn Hertz . 

Reading Resource iiDom PrSj pet 'k . ^ 
c/p EpCO , , / \. ' 

* -'186 Ham^hire Striet » ^ 
/■ Clambridge', MA 0,213B^" ^ ». " . 

, 8M-ilOQ , T3-75-76,-19 ^ 

1^^^ WILBBAAaH, MA?0ld95- 

Ifrl^ Allen Sentkow^ki 

f' ^^jef^ ACT • , • v ' 

,Mitmeohauig Regional High School 
' Main Sm&et 

596-^9011 ^^T>75-76^18. 

- ^ WORCEStER, MA. 01608'';^ 
.\Mr".|itofiald Perry ^^n^ 
[ . Efster 5feal^* Society 

^Dr'iver 'fidirfcation^for* the 'PhysiQally\ 
_ .\and Multiply Handicapped • ^ * 
33r Harvard Street 
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. . . was established in 1968, MEC is a ptiblio, 
^ multi-purpo^ collabo'cative of 21 Massachusetts 

school districts. 
\ . . .Implements/Individually Guided Education in 

leagues of peHJcipating schools. 
. . acts as an educational "broker" linking the 

"behoof districts with resources^ at the local, state, 

and national levels. 

... condAJCts a^ual nej^s assessnlent for 
jnemt)er distrrcts. 




MEC 



. . cooperates- with Fitchburg jState College in 
pre-servife and in^-service educlition programs. 
. . . serves as an educational infprmatior^ center 
and provides computerized searches of 'the ERIC 
DataBase. 

,^,*f*r assists local schools in Ihe planning and 
evaluation of programs? 

. . . serves ove^^.OOO pupils, over 7,500 .teach- 
ers and administrators, anrf over 100 school 
committ'eemen in a rdgion where over $50 millions 
annually are devoted to educatiorl.^ 




